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USE OF YE IN THE FUNCTION OF THOU 


NO 


Leg Aurea (i-y). . 

Fragments of a metrical translation of 



Lcgenda Aurea 

77 

Live Well 

To live well. 

61 

Living 

pe forme of liiiyng. in R Rolle s Epistles 

bS 

Love 

pe commaw ndement of lone, in R Rolle’s 



Epistles ... 

''-5 

Mae^dalena . 

Magdalena 

12 

Massbook . . . . 

Lav-Folk‘s Mass-Book .... ... 

S8 

Medvtacvnns . 

.R of Brunne's Medytacyuns of l^e soper of 



oil re lordc 

^>7 

Mergrete 

ScMit Mergrete .... . . 

4 

Miracle 

Miracle of the \’irgin 


Miraciilum 

Miraciiliim de Conceptione Beatae Mariae 

46 

Xijtingale . . . . 

pe hr<^i'telcok and pe nijtingale 

34 

Orpheo 

Sir Orpheo ... 

^8 

Otuel . . 

C^tuel 

3^ 

Owain 

(^wain Miles 

6 

Pacience 

Pacience 

71 

Palerne 

William of Palerne. 


Pater Xoster . . 

pe pater noster 

15 

Peniworj) 

peniworp of witte 

28 

Perle 

The Perle , 

70 

Poems of Camhr Dd 

Poems, in R Rolle’s Epistles 


Pope Gregor) . 

Legend of Pope Gregors 

I 

Praise . 

Praise of Women 

4^ 

Prop Sanct ( 1-261 

Propriiim Sanctorum 

82 

Psalm L ... 

Psalm L 

/> 

Psalter 

Prose psalter 

48 

Rembnin 

. Rembnin 

-^4 

Richard ( Audi ) . 

. King Richard .... 

43 

Richard ( Cams ) 

Richard Coeiir de Lion . 

S4 

Robert 

Roberd of Cisyle 

84 

Rouland 

• Rouland and X’^ernagu 

3^ 

Shoreham (I-7) . . 

Poems of William of Shoreham 

4<) 

Simonie 

pe simonie 

44 

Sinnes 

• On pe seuen dedly sinnes 

M 

Speculum 

Speculum S Edmundi, in Pieces of York- 



shire Writers 

8.S 

Spir Guy 

. .Spintus (jiiydonis 

90 

S S 

• The .Seu\n Sages 

18 

Stacions 

• The Stacions of Rome ... 

88 

Story of England 

. The Story of England by Robert of Brunne 

52 

Swete Ihesu 

• Swete Ihesu . . . 

.S9 

Swete S . . 

. Swete Susan ... 

89 

Talking 

. . A talkyng of pe lone of God, in Pieces of 



Yorkshire Writers 

85 

Tars (Auch) . .. 

• The King of Tars 

2 
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NO 

Tars (Vernon) The King of Tars 87 

Theophilus Theophilus 81 

Tribulation Twelve Profits of Tribulation 62 

Tristrcm Sir Tristrem 37 

Vernon Homilies ( 1-45 ) Homilies (Narrative portions only) . . . 80 

Vernon Poems ( 1-55 ) . The Minor Poems of the Vernon MS 73 

Yorkshire Pieces I’leces of the Yorkshire Writers 85 

Ysumbras . . Sir Ysumbras 55 




INTRODUCTION 


The problem of how and when the plural of the pronoun of the 
second person came to be used in English as a singular, as well as the 
allied problem of the substitution of objective case for nominative, has 
no doubt interested man> persons and has b^en explained in a general 
way, It IS true. But no one has attempted to show just when this new 
usage became established in England or how it got a foothold in the 
language And so the present study has been undertaken with a view to 
scanning closely the literature of England written during approximately 
the second and third quarters of the fourteenth century and carefully 
classifying the findings, drawing such conclusions as may seem to be 
justified by the material m hand 

Just when this question of pronouns first presented itself to an 
Englishman cannot be determined very exactly . certainly it was not so very 
long after the Norman conquest that some native-born reader or hearer 
of the Norman language noticed the strange French use of the plural for 
the singular For this use is already well established in La Chanson de 
Roland . Then there must have been an historical occasion when first 
the French idiom w'as applied to the English language We may suppose 
that It occurred in the address of a flattering noble to the king, but w^e 
shall never know whether it came from a Norman, blundenng with the 
island speech, or from an Englishman aping French custom-^ 

I- or detailed information regarding the practice in the Old P'rench see the 
studies of Schhebit/. Ganter, Rubin and Mussafia 

•' It seems to be generall) accepted that the English usage was originally 
taken over from the French, cf Cambridge Hist of Engl Literature, I. 438 A 
g(X)d deal of indirect proof will be found in the present study in connection with 
the question of the relation of certain pieces to French originals As the footnotes 
in the following chapters will indicate, the French originals of such of the pieces 
under consideration as are unquestionably translations or adaptations of French 
literature have been carefully compared with the Middle English works with a 
view to throwing as much light as possible on the influence of French usage upon 
Middle English French texts so utilized are 

For 51 — Langtoft's Chronicle ed Wright, Rolls Series 1866-8 

53 — Guillaume de Palerne ed for Soc des Anc Textes Frangais, 1876 
66 — William of Waddington’s Manuel des Pechiez ed E E T S Vol 119 
68 — Fierabras ed Les Anciens Poetes Vol 4 

I regret that it has been necessary to eliminate many of the very detailed foot- 
note comparisons of pronominal usage in the above monuments, as originally given 
by Dr Stidston In all instances, however, where these monuments are involved. 
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USE OF \ E IN THE FUNCTION OF TUOU 


Scarcely less important than the first oral cases of the use of the 
plural m English, m the function of the singular, ^^oukl be the first 
recorded use of it But here again we must suppose that the few. rather 
hesitating, examples found m English literature of the second half of the 
thirteenth ccnturv are not necessarily the earliest ever written in 
English.^® 

Apparent!) the first explicit mention of the two forms, raising the 
subject to a place in literature, is in the Lci^cnds of Osbcrn Bokenam, 
from the life of St Elizabeth 

891 ff And so wele she grounded was in louhnesse 
That she nolde sufFr\n in no-mancr w\^e 
H\r mayd\ns h\r clepui lad\ iiere ma\stresse, 

Xere, whan she cam, age\Ti h)r for to r\se. 

As among icmei\s yt \s )?e ginse. 

Xere in \>c plurere noiinb\r sjH'ken h\r to 
But oonly in s>ngulere, she hem dede deinse 
As souere>ns to siibiectvs be won to do 

After this I know of no Mich literar\ reterencc to the pronoun of 
address until it i" siiown witli the relation of Miig and jiliir (piite re- 
\ersed in the well known passage in 7 ':vv////i i^^ht addressed b> Sir 
Tob> to Sir Andrew 

III, 11. 45 tT (do. write it in a martial hand Be curst an<l 
brief It Is n(» matter how wills, so it be t.lo(|ueni .ind 
full of iinention Taunt him with tlie license of ink. 

If thou thou’st liim some il'nce it shall rot I't amiss, 
and as man\ lies as will lu in tlr. sheet oi paper, al- 
though the sheet were big enough for llu bed of Ware 
in England, set ’em down 

The next quotation, for whicn we ha\e not long to wait, is, without 
doubt, the first jdulological re’erccM to the subject It is in the / amiliar 
Letters of James Ilnwtl!, tie r^’arn'”ig T’hst and c.irtful obstiwer of 
the phenomena of life and language 

p 596 And indeed the st\lc of I'rame at first, as well as 
of other countries, was to Tutoyer, that is. to Thou 
any person that one spake unto, tho’ newer so high 

It can be assumed that conclusions have lK.in drawn onlv after such careful com- 
parisons have seemed to warrant them f \ G K ) 

” See the study of the hnghsh prmioun for the thirteenth cciUur) b> Dr 
Kennedy 

Edited by Horstmann, Altenghschc Ihhliothck, Vol I 

*®Cf an unpublished master’s thesis at Stanford University by Miss Myrtle 
Ethelia Hams, The Use of Thou and You %n Jiamlet, Henry JV, and The Tem- 
pest. 1909 . 
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But when the Commonwealth of Rome turn’d to an 
bmpxre, and so much Flower came into one man s hand, 
then, in regard he was able to confer Honour and Of- 
fices, the Courtiers began to magnify him, and treat him 
ifi the plural number by You, and by degrees to deify 
him by transcending Titles , as we read in Symmachus, 
in his» Epistles to the Emperor Theodosius, and to Valen- 
tinian where his style to them is, l/estra cetermtas, 
vestrum numen, i*estra perenmtas, vestra dementia 
So that You in the plural number, with other Compli- 
ments and I itles seem to have their first ri^e with the 
Western Monarch), which afterwards by degrees de- 
scended u[)on particular persons 

Not long after the grammarian John W’allis, in his grammar of 
*^*53 Diakes the following careful statement regarding the customary 
list ol the pronoun 

p 77 Notandum item apiul nos morem obtinuisse (sicut 
a[)ud (jdllos ahoscjue nunc dienim) dum quis ahum 
alloquitur singulartm licet, numerum tamen pluraltm 
adhibendi verum tunt \oh dicimiis non \ce Singu 
lari \tro numero siqiiis ahum compellet vel dedignantis 
illiid esse solet, \c\ familiariter blandientis 

lor the wiiith and \i\th tenturies our mo<lern usage has been 
prttt\ well ti\ed and it is startth worth while to mention the brief 
notes to bt found in such dictionaries as for example, Johnsons, or the 
Ro\a! I ni^ltsh I)iLtwnar\ ot Fenning Except for dialectal usage, the 
subject IS now limited to litcran usage and an\ cjuestion which ma> be 
raised as to the rclatuc use of the sing and the plur to individuals must 
have to do VMth the i)ersonaI judgment of authors in attempting to put 
more or less archaic language in the mouths of their characters and not 
to anv jHissiblc motives of the characters themselves 

This hastv survev ot the development in English of the use 
of the plur pn noun of address in the lunction ot the sing will illus- 
trate the fiitilitv of attempting to do justice in a single studv to the entire 
historv of the singular ot formal address m English and will, on the 
other hand emi>hasi7e tlie need of an intensive and detailed examination 
such as we are about to undertake of the literature of the penod m 
whuh the usage became fixed 

Quoted from the ethtion of Jo^<.ph Jicobs London Nutt, 1892 
» 3 This diti IS givtn b) Dr Fwald rimjtl from whose cop) of the edition of 
1674 the quotation is nndc lohinnis Willis {.rommahea Ungucp Anghcancr 
M I or modern dialectal usage see Murriv IhoUct of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland p 188. Elworthv Grammar of tht Dialect of If ist Somerset, p 177, 
WTight, 1 Grammar of the Dialect of H indhill p 118 etc 
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Leg. Aurea ( 

Live Well.. 

Living 

Love . . . . 


Magdalena . 
Massbook . . 
Medytacyuns 

Mergrete . 
Miracle . 
Miraculum . 
Nijtingale . 
Orpheo . 
Otiiel 


Owam . . . 


1-7) Fragments of a metrical translation of 

Legenda Aurea 77 

To live well 61 

pe forme of liiiyng, in R. Rolle’s Epistles . 65 

pe commawndement of lone, in R. Rolle’s 

Epistles 65 

Magdalena 12 

Lay-Folks Mass-Book 58 

R. of Hrunne’s Medytacyuns of )>e soper of 

oure lorde 67 

Seynt Mergrete 4 

... A Miracle of the Virgin 9 

..Miraculum de Conceptione Beatae Mariae.. 46 

pe krostelcok and pe nijtingale 34 

Sir Orpheo 38 

. . . Otiiel 32 

Owam Miles . . . .6 


Pacience 

. Pacience 

71 

Palerne 

William of Palerne 

.S3 

Pater Noster 

.pe pater noster 

... . 15 

Pennvorp 

peniworp of witte 

.. . . 28 

Perle 

. The Perle . . . .' 

70 

Poems of Cambr. Dd 

.Poems, m R Rolle’s Epistles 

• . 65 

Pope Gregory 

. Legend of Pope Gregory 

i 

Praise 

.Praise of Women 

42 

Prop Sanct ( 1-26) . . . 

IVopnum Sanctorum 

... .82 

Psalm L 

.Psalm L 


Psalter 

. Prose Psalter 

4« 

Rembrun 

• Rembrun . . 

2 A 

Richard ( Auch ) 

. King Richard 

• • 43 

Richard (Caius) 

Richard Coeur de Lion 

• • 54 

Robert 

• Roberd of Cisyle 

84 

Rouland 

. Rouland and Vernagu 

. . . 31 

Shoreham (i-7j 

• Poems of William of Shoreham . . 

49 

Simonie 

. pe simonie 

44 

Sinnes 

• On he seuen dedly sinnes 

14 

Speculum 

• Speculum S Edmundi, in Pieces 

of York- 


shire Writers 

85 

Spir Guy 

• Spiritus Guydoms 

.... 90 

S S 

• The Seuyn Sages 

. . 18 

Stacions 

• The Stacions of Rome 

88 

Story of England 

• The Story of England by Robert of Brunne ^2 

Swete Ihesu 

• Swete Ihesu 

59 

Swete S 

• Swete Susan 

89 

Talking 

• A talkyng of pe loue of God, in 

Pieces of 


Yorkshire Writers 

85 

Tars (Auch) 

• The King of Tars 

2 
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NO 

Tars (Vernon) The King of Tars 87 

Theophilus Theophilus 81 

Tribulation Twelve Profits of Tribulation 62 

Tristrem Sir Tristrem 37 

Vernon Homilies ( 1-45) Homilies (Narrative portions only) 80 

Vernon Poems ( 1-55 ) The Minor Poems of the Vernon MS 73 

Yorkshire Pieces. .. I’ieces of the Yorkshire Writers 85 

Ysumbras Sir Ysumbras 55 



10 USE OF YE IN THE FUNCTION OF THOU 

18. The Scuyn Sages cd. Weber, Metr. Rom. 3:1-153.® Kentish dialect, 
c. 1300-1330. 

19. FlcMis and Blatmcheflur ed. Hausknecht, 1885.^ 

aa Edward II. (A satirical poem) ed. T. Wright, Political Songs, Cam- 
den Soc. PubL 6:253-258. 

21. A list of names of Norman barons. . . . Not available. 

22. Guy of Warwick ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S. Vols. XLII, XLIX, LIX. 
Midland dialect, c. 1300. 

23. Continuation of 22 in different meter ed. as above. 

24. Rembrun ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S. XLII etc. 

25. Sir Bevis of Hamtoun ed. Kdlbing, E. E. T. S. Vols. XLVI, XLVIII, 
LXV.® Southern dialect, c. 1300. 

26. Arthour and Merlin ed. Kdlbing, Altengl. Bibliothek Vol. 4, 1890. 
Dialect of neighborhood of Kent, prob. before 1300. 

27. pe wench pat (lov) cd (a k)ing. A mutilated fragment cd. Kdlbing, 
Engl. Stud. 7 : 187. 

28. A peniworpof wittc cd. Kdlbing, Engl. Stud. 7:111-117. 

29. Hou our leuedi saute was ferst founde ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. 
1881, pp. 220-224. 

30. Lai le Frain ed. Weber, Metr. Rom. 1 :357-37i ; also cd. Varnhagen, 
Anglia 3:415-423. 

31. Rouland and Vemag^ ed. Heritage, E. E. T. S. V^ol. XXXIX. E. 
Midland dialect with Southern features, c. 1300-1325. 

32. Otuel cd. Heritage, E. E, T. S. Vol. XXXIX. Dialect and date as 
above. 

33. King Alisaunder. Fragment of 200 lines which will be taken up in 
connection with the Lincoln’s Inn MS. 150 q. v. 

34. pc prostelcok and pe ni|tingale cd. Varnhagen, Anglia 4:207-210, 
c. 1275-90. 

35. Les diz de Seint Bernard cd. Varnhagen, Anglia 3:291-2. c. 1275-90. 

36. Psalm L (Dauid pc king) cd. Kolbing, Engl. Stud. 9:49-50. 

37. Sir Tristrem cd. Kdlbing, Hcilbronn, 1878-82. No^em dialect, c. 
1290-1300. 

38. Sir Orpheo cd. Zielke, Breslau, 1880. 

39. A moral poem ed. Kdlbing, Engl. Stud. 9:440-3. 

40. Chronicle of England ed. Ritson, Metr. Rom. 2 : 270.^ 

41. Horn Guide and Maiden Rimnild ed. J. Caro, Engl. Stud. 12:323- 
366. N. Midland dialect, c. 1300-1325. 

* Since gaps in MS. Auchinleck force the ed. to utilize MS. Colt. Galba £ IX 
of the xvth cent, 11. 1-134 and 3871-4002 have not been used. The collation by 
Kdlbing, Engl Stud. 6:443-449, has been utilized. 

•The version found in Caius Coll MS. 107, also printed by Zupitza, is occa- 
skmally referred to, altho it is of the next century. 

^ While Ritson uses MS. Royal 12 C xii he professes to give the variants of 
our MS. 
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42. Praise of Women ed. Kolbing, Engi. Stud. 7:101-110. 

43. King Richard ed. Kotbing, Engl. Stud. 8:115-119. (Two frag- 
ments of 176 lines each). 

44. pe simonie ed. T. Wright, Political Songs, pp. 323-345. 

II. Ms. Of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinbihigh.* 

45. English Metrical Homilies ed. John Small, Edinburgh, 1862. 

46. Miraculum de Conceptione Beatae Mariae ed. Small in the introduc- 
tion to the above ed. of homilies. 

III. MS. Arundel 57.® 

47. The Ayenbitc of Inwyt ed. Morris, E. E. T. S. Vol. 23. Kentish 
dialect, 1340. 

IV. Additional MSu 17,376.*® 

48. Prose Psalter, etc. ed. Bulbring, E. E. T. S. Vol. 97. . West-Midland 
dialect. 

49. Poems of William of Shoreham ed. Konrath, E. E.T. S. Vol. 
LX XXVI. Kentish dialect, c. 1320. 

V. Lincoln's Inn MS. 150.** 

50. Kyng Alisaunder ed, Weber, Metr. Rom. i : 1-327.** 

VI. MS. OF the Inner Temple Library, Petyt MSS. No. 51 1 
No 7.*» 

51. Robert of Brunne’s translation of Peter Langtoft's Chronicle ed. 
Heame, 1810.** Lincolnshire dialect, 1338. 

VII. MS. 131 OF the Lambeth Library.** 

52. The Story of England by Robert of Bninnc ed. Fumivall, Rolls 
Series 1887, Lincolnshire dialect, 1338. 

• Written in a Northern hand of the early part of the xivth century, 

• An autoirraph of Dan Michel, dated 1340. 

*• Written, acc. to Madden and Fumivall, 1300-1350; acc, to Konrath and 
Vamhagen. fifty years later. 

>* Written at end of xivth or beginning of xvth cent, acc, to Wells, ManuMi, 
p. 100 (A. G. K,). 

« MS Laud I 74 (xivth cent.) supplies lines 4772-5989 and a few other lines 
which do not affect the problem of direct address. Weber says that the aoo lines 
of condosion found in MS. Auchinleck agree very closely with the readings of the 
other MSS. 

'•Written bef. 1400 acc. to Wells, Manual, p. aoo (A.G.K,). 

Complete footnotes give the readings of Langtoft’s Chronicle in Wright's ed. 
for the Rolls Series, 

»• Written about the middle of the xivth cent. 
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VIII. MS. 13 OF King’s Ojuj**. Onnebo*. 

William of Patone ed. SImM. EE.T.S.V0I I. Wwi-lfldlaiid 

dialect, c 1350. 

I}C, pilOS COIXBGE H& 17S-** 

Bkliifd (Jowr dt Lioii al Wtbar, Mifr 

SirYiiiiiibmedaSd^ EIMImi 44 iIi^ 

AllltlsImiedaM^ 

X. liSs HAitunr 3934 * 

kteidt SafaMdotii #1 Howtuaim. AHwfl Lqr. m^u$. 


XI. MS. Rbgto 17 B xvii»* 

Uy-Fc^s M«8 s*B<kA: ed. HontmtMi, Ytxialiira^Wftai f :l 4 L 

Swflelhesf. IWd.a:9-a4- 

Specolttixi Mtmdi. A sermon of Alqom to Guy of Winrik. IbkL 
a 124-36. 

61. To Kre well. Ibid, a 136-45. 

62. Twehre profits of Tribulation. Ibid, a :45'4o. 

63. Of the double comminge of Christe. Ibid. a:6o6g. 

6^ Miscellanies. Ibid. 2:62-71. 


XII. MS. Camb*. Dd V 64 .‘* 

65. Richard Rolle’s Epistles ed. Hcnatiiiann, Yorksh. Writers t:3-Sa. 
The pieces are : pe forme of liuyng. Ego dormio. pe c o m ma wnde- 
meat Poems (numbered 1-14). A grete clerk. 


XIII. MS. Hailey i 70 I.« 

66 . Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne ed. FumiviU. £. E. T. S> Vob. 
119, 123. Lincolnshire dialect, begun in 1303.** 

67. Robert of Brunne's Medytacyuns of pe toper of o«re lorde ed. Cow- 
per, E E. T. S. 60. Date : c. 1315-30. 

M Written about i35o-i4C» ace. to Zointaa, EfifL Stod. 14:321 0 , The other 
IMccef of this MS. are treated under Nos. s» as. go. 

Written about 1370 in a mixed dialect 

Meidly dated ai *of the xhrth centtny by Horstmann. The dale aeOM to 
the writer to be aporoximately that of the preceding MS. 

Written toward the end of the century acc to Ward, Cot Jtm. 3:JQ|. 
wThe Manuel 4e$ Feckies by William of Waddbigtoii, gNn is ptrahtl by 
Fumivall, has been referred to continually. 
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XIV. MS. Ashuolx 33.** 

66. ar Fefuiiy>ras ed. Herrtage, E. E. T. S. VoL XXXIV. EKstect of 
Osvonthire, wMi naiqr Northtra fohns.** 

XV. MS. Cotton Nbio A;t” 

69. SirGava]fti«iMtiK(ksuXdntc 43 <tofti|,E.]Lf.S.V^ 

70. Tho PMe «4. Morris, E.B.T.S.V<iL t. 

71. PackMKo. 

7 *. T Wd i 


73 


xytymmmrn^ 

Lftkd VifH* 

Hie ICmir Poems 0! the Vernon US. 




T.S.V0I o6f Vol n ed. Fttfoivell, 4 E.t,S.Yot 
p(tem of ^ colSsctioii ait nombered from i Id tcwit 
again betng divided into severallv amnliered parts. jlmieed#^ |j 
really consists of w poems, mostly with refn|W. Ilk^ Idn^l iMl 
fol 103 to the end of the MS., fol 41a.) 


B. Legends and HwmUis. 

74. Hou ft Holy Cros was Y-fotmde ed, Morris, E. E. T. $.* Vol. 46, p^C 
19-61. (FoL 38). 

75. Alexius ed. Horstmann, Archiv 56:393 ff, (Fol. 43). 

76. Gregorius ed. Horstmann, Archiv 55:4070. (F<rf. 44) 

77. Fragments of a metrical translation of L^pnda Aurea ed. Horst* 
mann, Altengl. Leg. 1878, pp. 1-97. (Fd. ^- 99 )- 

78. Barlaam and Josi4)hat ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. 1875, pp. 015* 
225. (Fol 100). 

»* Written about 138a 

** The French Fierabras (ed. Les Andens Pontes VoL 4) has been referred 
to constantly. 

*• Written toward the end of the xtvth cent. acc. to Ward, Cat Rom* 3:3^3. 
M Written by a Southern hand. c. i375-i38tH «nany Northern pkets 
changed to the Southern dialect. It would be quite impossible to arrange aU the 
pieces of this MS. of 41a folios in their actual order, as was done in the case of 
the Auchinleck MS. Some patience has supplied many folio references caielessty 
neglected in the editions, but there are still several for the Minor Poms mUdk 
cannot be determined. (With the help of material that I have acquired rinee Dr. 
Stidston wrote the above I have succeeded in making for myself a fairly aecaraH 
and complete teble of contents of this MS.--appareiitly no one has tdim t|ai 
trouble to publish such a Uble and we have not had access to the IfS. wi>^ 
fortttnately--and my rechecking has merely served to emphaslie the fm thaeaiidh 
of the matter conuined in the MS. has ^ver been given to the public ACUt) 
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79. Euphrosyne ed. Horstmaiin, Aitcngl. Leg. 1878, pp. 174-182. (Fol. 
103). 

80. Homilies (Narrative portions only) ed. Horstmann, Archiv 57:241- 
316. (A selection of 45 tales attached to various homilies found on 
fol. i2(Sand 165-214). 

81. Theophilus ed. Kolbing, Engl. Stud, i : 16-57. ^ 3 ^)* 

82. Proprium Sanctorum ed. Horstmann, Archiv. 81:83-114; 299-321. 
(Nund>ered from i to 26. Fol. 215-227). 

83. Ipotis ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. 1881, pp. 341-348. (Fol. 296). 

84. Roberd of Cisyle ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. 1878, pp. 209-219. 
(Fol. 299). 

C. Miscellaneous pieces in the latter part of the MS. 

85. Pieces of the Yorkshire Writers ed. Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers 
Vols. I and II as follows: Pmnts pleasing to God i:iio-iii (fol. 
no. lacking), Speculum S. Edmundi 1:240-^61 (fol. 355), Epistle 
on mixed life 1:264-292 (fol. 353), Forma conbtendi 2:340-345 
(fol. 366), A talkyng of pe loue of God 2:345-366 (fol. 367). 

86. A Disputation bytwene the Bodi and the Soule ed. Wright, Walter 
Mapes, Publ. Camden Soc. Vol. 16, pp. 340-346. (Fol. 285). 

87. The king of Tars ed. Krause, Engl. Stud, ii :i-62. (Fol. 304). 

88. The Stations of Rome ed. Fumivall, E. E. T. S. 25. (Fol. 314). 

89. Swete Susan ed. .Amours, Scott. Text Soc. 27 and 39, pp. 172-187. 
(Fol. 317).” 

90. Spiritus Guydonis ed. Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers 2:292-333. 
(Fbl. 363). 

91. Creatio Mundi ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. 1878, pp. 220-227. 
(Fol. 393). 

92. Joseph of Arimathie ed. Skeat, E. E. T. S. Vol 44. (Fol 403). W. 
Midland dialect, c. 1350. 

** While this piece occurs in Minor Poems as No. 53, Amours' ed has been 
preferred because it gives four other versions along with the Vernon. 
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C. ABBREVIATIONS. 

NO. 

Alexius Alexius 

Alquin . . Speculum Mundi. A Sermon of Alquin etc. . 

Amis Amis and Amiloun 

Arthour Arthour and Merlin 

Assumptio Assumptio Mariae 

Athelston Athelston 

Ayenbite The Ayenbite of Inwyt 

Barlaam Barlaam and Josaphat 

Bernard Les diz de Seint Bernard 

Bevis Sir Bevis of Hamtoun 

Bodi & Soule ( Auch) . . pe desputisoun bitven be bodi & pe soule. . . 
Body & Soul (Vernon) . Disputacion bytwene the Bodi and the Soule 

Chron. of England Chronicle of England 

Chron. of R. of Brunne. Robert of Brunne’s translation of . Peter 

Langtoft's Chronicle 

Clannesse Clannesse 

Creatio Creatio Mundi 

Cros Hou pe Holy Cros was Y-foundc 

Oe Creat Canticum de Creatione 

Dormio Ego dormio, in R. Rolle’s Epistles 

Double Comminge Of the double Comminge of Christe 

Edward II Edward II 

Epist. Alcuini Epistola Alcuini 

Euphros Euphrosyne 

Ferumbras Sir Ferumbras 

Floris Floris and Blauncheflur 

Forma Forma Confitendi, in Pieces of Yorkshire 

Writers 

Gawayn Syr Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt 

Gregorius Gregorius 

Guy Guy of Warwick 

Harrowing Harrowing of Hell 

Homilies English Metrical Homilies 

Horn C Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild 

H. Synne Robert of Brunners Handlyng Synne 

Infancia Infancia Saluatoris 

Ipotis Ipotis 

Joseph Joseph of Arimathic 

Katcrine Scynt Katerinc 

Kyng Alisaundcr Kyng Alisaunder 

Lsii Liu le Frain. . 
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L^. Aurea (1-7) 

Uve Well 

Living 

Love 

Magdalena 

MassboOk 

Medytacyuns ... 

Mergrete 

Miracle 

Miraculum 

Ni^ngale 

Orpheo 

Otuel 

Owain 


NO. 

Fragments of a metrical translation of 

Legenda Aurea 77 

To live well 61 


pe forme of liuyng, in R. Rolle’s Epistles ... 65 
pe commawndement of loue, in R. Rollc’s 


Epistles 65 

Magdalena 12 

Lay*Folk's Mass-Book 58 

R. of Brunne’s Medytacyuns of fe soper of 

oure lorde 67 

Seynt Mergrete 4 

A Miracle df the Virgin 9 

Miraculum de Conceptione Bcatae Mariac.. 46 

pe I’rostelcok and Pe ni^ingale 34 

Sir Orpheo 38 

Otuel 32 

Owain Miles 6 


Pacience Padence 

Paleme William of Paleme 

Pater Noster pe pater noster 

Peniworp A penworp of witte 

Perle The Perlc ' 

Poems of Cambr. Dd.. .Poems, in R. Rolle’s Epistles 

Pope Gregory Legend of Pope Gregory 

Praise Praise of Women 

Prop. Sanct. ( 1-26) Proprium Sanctorum 

Psalm L Psalm L 

Psalter Prose Psalter 

Rembrun Rembrun 

Richard ( Auch ) King Richard 

Richard (Caius) Richard Coeur de Lion 

Robert Roberd of Cisyle 

Rouland Rouland and Vemagu 

Shoreham (1-7) Poems of William of Shoreham 

Simonie pe simonie 

Sinnes On pe seuen dcdly sinnes 

Speculum Speculum S. Edmundi, in Pieces of York- 
shire Writers 

Spir. Guy Spiritus Guydonis 

S. S. The Seuyn Sages 

Stacions The Stacions of Rome 

Story of England The Story of England by Robert of Brunne 

Swete Ihesu Swete Ihesu 

Swete S Swete Susan 

Talking A talkyng of pe loue of God, in Pieces of 

Yorkshire Writers 

Tars (Auch) The King of Tars 


71 

53 

15 

28 

70 

65 

1 

42 
82 
.36 

48 
24 

43 

54 

84 
31 

49 

44 

14 

85 
90 
18 
88 
52 


85 

a 
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Tars (Vernon) The King of Tars 

Theophilus Thcophilus 

Tribulation Twelve Profits of Tribulation 

Tristrem SirTristrem 

Vernon Homilies (1-45) Homilies (Narrative portions only). 


Yorkshire Pieces Pieces of the Yorkshire Writers 

Ysumbras Sir Ysumbras 
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metrical translation of 


77 

6i 


Leg. Aurea (17) Fragments of a 

Legenda Aurea 

Live Well To live well 

Living pe forme of liuyng, in R. Rolles Epistles. . . 65 

Love pc commawndement of lone, in R. Rolle’s 

Epistles 65 

Magdalena Magdalena 12 

Massbook . . Lay-Folk’s Mass-Book 58 

Medytacyuns R. of Brunne’s Medytacyuns of pe soper of 

oure lorde 67 

Mergrete . . . Seynt Mergrete 4 

A Miracle of the Virgin 9 

Miracuhim de Conceptione Beatae Mariae. 46 
pe prostelcok and |)e nijtingale 34 


Miracle 

Miraculum 

Nijtingale . . . 

Orpheo . 

Otuel 

Owain ... . 

Pacience 

Paleme 

Pater Xoster . , 
Peniworp 
Perle 


, . .Sir Orpheo 

. . . .Otuel . 

. Owain Miles 

. . Pacience 

. . .William of Paleme 

. . pe pater noster 

peniworp of witte . . . 

. . . The Perle 

Poems of Cambr Dd . Poems, in R. Rolle's Epi.stles 
Pope Gregory , . . Legend of Pope Gregorv . 

Praise Praise of Women . . 

Prop Sanct ( 1-26) .... Proprium Sanctorum 

Psalm L . . .Psalm L . 

Psalter Prose Psalter 

Rembnin Rembrun ... 

Richard ( Auch ) King Richard 
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Richard ( Cams ) Richard Coeur de Lion 54 

Robert Roberd of Cisyle . . . , 

Rouland Rouland and Vernagu ... 

Shoreham (17) Poems of William of Shoreham 

Simonie pe simonie . . 

Sinnes On |?e seucn dedly sinnes. 

Speculum Speculum S Edmundi, in Pieces of York- 
shire Writers .... ... 

Spir Guy Spiritus Guydonis 

S S The Sen yn Sages 

Stacions The Stacions of Rome 

Story of England The Story of England by Robert of Brunne 

Swcte Ihesu Swete Ihesu 

Swete S Swete Susan 

Talking A talkyng of )?e loue of God, in Pieces of 

Yorkshire Writers 


84 
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Tars (Vernon) The King of Tars 

Theophilus Theophilus 

Tribulation Twelve Profits of Tribulation 

Tnstrem Sir Tristrem 

V^ernon Homilies ( 1-45 ) Homilies (Narrative portions only) 

Vernon Poems ( 1-55 ) . . The Minor Poems of the Vernon MS.. . 

Yorkshire Pieces . . Pieces of the Yorkshire Writers 

Ysumbras Sir Ysumbras 55 
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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of how and when the plural of the pronoun of the 
second person came to be used in English as a singular, as well as the 
allied problem of the substitution of objective case for nominative, has 
no doubt intereste<l many persons and has been explained in a general 
way, It is true But no one has attempted to show just when this new 
usage became established m England or how it got a foothold in the 
language. And so the present study has been undertaken with a view to 
scanning closely the literature of England written during approximately 
the second and third quarters of the fourteenth century and carefully 
classifying the findings, drawing such conclusions as may seem to be 
justifiwl by the material in hand 

Just when this question of pronouns first presented itself to an 
Englishman cannot be determined very exactly , certainly it was not so very 
long after the Norman conquest that some native-born reader or hearer 
of the Norman language noticed the strange French use of the plural for 
the singular. For this use is already well established in La Chanson de 
Roland."^* Then there must have been an historical occasion when first 
the French idiom was applied to the English language We may suppose 
that It occurred in the address of a flattering noble to the king ; but we 
shall never know whether it came from a Norman, blundering with the 
islaml speech, or from an Englishman aping French custom” 

=« For detailed iiifonnation regarding the practice in the Old French see the 
studies of Schliebitr. Ganter. Rubin and Mussafia 

It seems to be generally accepted that the English usage was originally 
taken over from the French, cf Cambridge Hist of Engl Literature, I, 43^ A 
good deal of indirect proof will be found m the present study in connection with 
the question of the relation of certain pieces to French originals As the footnotes 
in the following chapters will indicate, the French originals of such of the pieces 
under consideration as are unquestionably translations or adaptations of French 
literature have been carefully compared with the Middle English works with a 
view to throwing as much light as possible on the influence of French usage upon 
Middle English French texts so utilized arc 

Por si—Langtoft’s Chronicle cd Wright. Rolls Senes 1866-8 

5^ — Guillaume de Paleme ed for Soc dcs .Anc Textes Franqais, 1876 
66--Winiam of Waddington's Manuel des Pechiez ed. E,ET S Vol. 119 
68--Fierabras cd. Les Anciens Poctes Vol 4. 

I regret that it has been necessary to eliminate many of the very detailed foot- 
note comparisons of pronominal usage in the above monuments, as originally given 
by Dr Stidston In all instances, however, where these monuments are involved. 
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Scarcely less important tlian the first oral cases of the use of the 
plural m English, in tlie function of the singular, would be the first 
recorded use of it. But here again we must suppose that the few, rather 
hesitating, examples found in English literature of the second half of the 
thirteenth centurj are not necessarily the earliest ever written in 
English.” 

Apparentl) the first explicit mention of the two forms, raising the 
subject to a place in literature, is in the Legends of Osbeni Bokenam, 
from the life of St. Elizabeth. 

891 ff And so wele she groundyd was in loulynesse 
That she nolde suflfr\Ti in no-maner wyse 
H\r maydyns hyr clepyn lady nere ma>stresse, 

Nere, whan she cam, agevm hyr for to r>'se, 

As among lentehs yt ys gu\se, 

Nere in he plurere nounbyr si>eken h\r to 
But oonly in he sjngulere, she hem dede deuyse, 

As souere>'ns to subiectys be won to do** 

After this I know of no such hterar\ reference to the pronoun of 
a<ldress until it is shown with the relation of sing and jilnr quite re- 
versed in the well known passage in Ticclfth \ight addressed by Sir 
Toby to Sir Andrew * 

III, ii. 45 ft* Go, write it in a martial hand Be curst and 
brief. It is no matter how witt), so it be eloijucnt and 
full of in\ention Taunt him with the liceTu^e of ink. 

If thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall not be amiss, 
and as many lies as will he in thy sheet of fiaper, al- 
though the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware 
in England, set ’em dow n.*” 

The next quotation, for which we ha\c not long to wait, is. without 
doubt, the first philological reference to the subject It is in the I'amitiar 
Letters of James Howell, the charming Mj-list and careful observer of 
the phenomena of life and language 

p. 596. And indeed the style of France at first, as well as 
of other countries, was to Tutoyer, that is, to Thou 
any person that one spake unto, tho’ never so high * 

It can be assumed that conclusions have been drawn only after such careful com- 
parisons have seemed to warrant them (A G K ) 

** See the study of the English pronoun for the thirteenth century by Dr 
Kennedy 

Edited by Horstmann, Altenglische Bibliothek, Vol I 

*®Cf an unpublished master’s thesis at Stanford University by Miss Myrtle 
Ethelia Hams, The Use of Thou and You in Hamlet, Henry IV, and The Tem- 
pest. 190P. 
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But when the Commonwealth of Rome turn’d to an 
Empire, and so much Power came into one man’s hand, 
then, in regard he was able to confer Honour and Of- 
fices, the Courtiers began to magnify him, and treat him 
in the plural number by You, and b> degrees to deify 
him by transcending Titles , as we read in Symmachus, 
in his Epistles to the Emperor Theodosius, and to Valen- 
iinian, where his style to them is, Vestra cetemitas, 
vestrum numen, vestra perennitas, vestra dementia: 

So that You in the plural number, with other Compli- 
ments and Titles, seem to have their first rise with the 
Western Monarchy, which afterwards by degrees de- 
scended upon particular persons 

Not long after, the grammarian, John Wallis, in his grammar of 
*653, makes the following careful statement regarding the customary 
use of the pronoun . 

p 77 Notandum item apud nos morem obtinuisse (sicut 
apud Gallos alioscjue nunc dienim) dum quis ahum 
allo<|uitur, singularem licet, numerum tamen pluralcm 
adhibendi : verum tunc you dicimus, non yee Singii- 
lari vero numero siquis ahum compellet, vel dedignantis 
illud esse solet, vel familiariter blandientis 

For the xviiith and xixth centuries our mcxlern usage has been 
pretty well fixed, and it is scarcely worth while to mention the bnef 
notes to be found in such dictionanes as, for example, Johnson’s, or the 
Royal H.n^lish Dictionary of Penning Except for dialectal usage,®* the 
subject is now limited to literary usage, and any question w’hich may be 
raised as to the relative use of the sing and the plur. to individuals must 
have to do with the personal judgment of authors in attempting to put 
more or less archaic language in the mouths of their characters and not 
to any possible motives of the characters themselves. 

This hasty survey of the development in English of the use 
of the plur. pronoun of address in the function of the sing will illus- 
trate the futility of attempting to do justice in a single study to the entire 
history of the singular of formal address in English and wdll, on the 
other hand, emphasize the need of an intensive and detailed examination 
such as we are about to undertake, of the literature of the period in 
which the usage became fixed. 

Quoted from the edition of Joseph Jacobs, London, Nutt, 189a 
This date is given by Dr Ewald Flugel, from whose copy of the edition of 
1674 the quotation is made Johannis Wallis Grammatka Ungua: Anghcatue 

»» For modern dialectal usage see Murray, Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland, p 188; Elworthy, Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, p. 177; 
Wright, A Grammar of the Dialect of Windhill, p 118, etc. 
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I. Inferiors to Superiors 

It must be admitted at the start, of course, that any attempt at classi- 
fying the many and often loosely defined characters of the heterogeneous 
literature under consideration must be at best only an approximation. 
The romancer presents his more idealized men and women as far above 
the level of real, personal, everyday life as the sinners of the religious 
writers are below it. It need not cause surprise if the saint of lowly birth 
uses better language than the most enlightened Saracen prince Hence 
titles will be taken, as a rule, at their general face value. 

/. The Higher Classes to Royalty 

In the various pieces of the Auchinleck MS. the sing, pronoun is used 
more frequently than the plur. form in addressing emperors and kings 
It is so used by all the higher classes, and under all sorts of circum- 
stances. and seems to be regarded as perfectly respectful In Katenne 
the emperor is addressed in the sing, by the saint (85 et passim), by a 
converted knight (583 etc.), and by one of his own Saracen dq)endents 
(452) In S S. masters two, three, four and seven use sing forms ex- 
clusively in addressing the emperor ( cf 936 fT , 1393 ff , 1697 If , 2542 If , 
2869 If. ) In G«y a duke in council thous his emperor ( 1935 etc ), and 
knights address him with the sing, coming to warn him of danger 
(2293 ff., 2539 ff ), coming on a peaceful embassy (2546 ff ), and in 
severe blame * 

2717 Sir emperour, \\at hastow do ' 

2727 ff Hennes forward wil |?e dred non, 

Schame anouj kai nmI )?e don; 

& jif )?ou haddest )>e douk anhong, 

In )?i lond men wold t^e dred strong 

Guy, in all moods and under all circumstances, uses the sing, to the em- 
peror (cf. 2891 ff., 3356 ff., 3382 ff, 4191 ff., 4404, etc.). .\n angry 
duke thous his emperor (203.4 ff.), as does a pilgrim-knight (i7o:6ff.), 
and an earl being reinstated in favor with his emperor (216: 10 ff.). In 
Bevis the earl addresses the emperor of Almaine with the sing, both in 
anger and later in entreaty for his life (224 ff.), while the young son of 
the family, Bevis, thous him not only as his father’s murderer (424 ff ), 
but even when he is pretending friendship for him (3015 ff.). Similar 
cases may be cited from Rouland (e g, 54 ff., i57ff.), and from Otuet 
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(1225 ff., 1253 ff., etc.)- In Arthour the twelve wicked barons, expect- 
ing of Fortiger a reward for the murder they have committed, use the 
sing, in addressing him (367 flf.), and Merlin always addresses King 
Uther thus informally, whether he speaks in his own person or in the 
disguise of a beggar (cf. 1994 et passim and 2457 flf.). Likewise Arthur 
is addressed by him informally (cf. 3425, et passim). In Tristrem the 
barons employ the sing, to Mark (1357 flf.). In Chron. of England and 
Horn C there are only sing, forms in speeches to the king. With regard 
to the customs of address from Saracen subjects to their rulers there is 
nothing to be said other than has been said of Christian lands and 
peoples. Moreover, the examples of pronouns found in MS. Auchinleck 
show no distinction in usage as regards soudans and kings. (Cf. Guy 
3107 flf., 367611, Florts 1210 flf., Rembrun 36.1 flf., Bevis 1072 flf., Otuel 
1 1 16 flf., etc.) 

In Kyng Alisaunder the sing, forms still preponderate in the speech 
of people of the higher classes to royalty altho the plur. is used not in- 
frequently Young Alexander uses the sing, to a king who insults him 
(884 flf , 978 flf ), a “riche almatour” uses it to an emperor (3045 flf.), a 
noble thous an old amiral (31 10 flf.), etc. 

In the Chron. of R of Brutine, while the plur. is used to kings with 
a frequency approaching that of the sing , still there seems to be no 
essential distinction in the use of the two either on the basis of the rank 
or the mood of the speaker. With no special significance the sing, is 
used in the speeches of St Dunstan to Eilred (37: 20 flf.), of a duke to 
Eilred (44 6), of an earl to Hardaenut (55:17), of a bishop to William 
(94 loff. ), of Becket to Henry 11 (130:1), and of various others. 

In the Story of England the pronouns addressed to royalty are about 
as numerous as those addressed to all other persons, and the sing, forms 
are in the majont) On the other hand, in William of Palerne, the sing 
forms are so few in address to royalty as to justify the assertion that 
they are used to produce a sjiecial effect, as, for example, in the speech 
of William to his foe. the king of Spam (3017 ff , 4058 ff , etc ). In the 
pieces of MS. 175 of Cams Col!. Cambr sing forms are interspersed 
with plur. in speech to kings and emperors, so that no definite con- 
clusions can be reached except that the plur. was common For ex- 
ample, in Richard, Richard’s barons use the sing, in addressing him 
(1370 flf), as does a princess (2236), an archbishop (2681 ff., 2753,** 
2862 flf. ) , and a Saracen prince in battle ( 7046 ff. ) 

In Ferumbras the sing, still preponderates and while the frequent oc- 

** In 3857 It is probable that the yc which Weber prints is an error for 
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currence of the plur. is probably an evidence of respect, in si)ecific cases 
there is nothing to lead one to suppose that it is more respectful than the 
sing. (Cf. 93 ff., 134 ff., 161 ff., 4097, etc.). The amiral Balan is fre- 
quently addressed by his subjects with the plur. pronoun, but more fre- 
quently with the sing., and this not only by subject kings, but .by men of 
inferior position. (Cf. 2007 ff., 2148 ff., 2485 ff.. 2871 ff., 3169 ff., 
3213 ff., etc.) 

Altho, in the examples from the Vernon MS , the sing, pronoun 
preponderates in address to royalty, yet there is a goodly number of oc- 
currences of the plur. In Cros we find the sing, used to Constantine 
(212 ff.), in the address of an angel to an emperor (459!!.), in St. 
Quiriac’s defiance of Julius (459 ff.). etc. See also Leg Aurca 7 (88 ff.), 
Barlaam (89 ff.), Robert (i46ff.), Stacions (28off , 641 ff.) 

Since, as has already been noted, the use of the sing, in the Auchinleck 
MS. cannot be regarded as disrespectful, in the speech of the higher 
classes to royalty, the rather frequent examples of the plur would seem 
to be due to a desire to flatter. So, in S S., the barons use it to their 
emperor as follows * 

227 ff. Ye libbeth an a lenge lif* 

Ye scholde take a genttl wife, 

That you^mit some solas do. 

And biyeten children mo 
Inow je habben of werldes won, 

To m^ke hem riche euerichon 

In Rouland the hero replies to the emperor with a plur. (619). In 
Bevis, likewise, the hero softens his speech to King Edgar as follows 

3501 ff Ich bidde be-fore jour barnage, 
pat je me graunte min entage! 

In Arthour the servile barons address, consistently, plur. forms to 
King Fortiger (271 ff.), altho before he is king the sing is used (21 1 ff.). 
In Tristrem, where the only king addressed with the pronoun is Mark, 
Tristrem’s foster father uses only the plur. {718 ff., 724 ff.). In Beiis a 
friend of the hero uses the plur. ironically in addressing the Saracen 
ruler (4067 ff.), the men of the court, prejudicing the king against 
Bevis, use the plur., with the probable exception of a genitive pe 
(1206 ff.), and another king is so addressed by his nobles (4123). 

In Kyng Alisaunder, Alexander, having exchanged places with one 
of his nobles, knows well what becomes his bit of sport and uses the 
plur. consistently to the temporary king : 
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currence of the plur. is probably an evidence of respect, in si)ccific cases 
there is nothing to lead one to suppose that it is more respectful than the 
sing, (Cf, 93^., 134 ff-, 161 ff., 4097. etc.). The amiral Balan is fre- 
quently addressed by his subjects with the plur. pronoun, but more fre- 
quently with the sing., and this not only by subject kings, but by men of 
inferior position. (Cf. 2007 ff., 2148 ff., 2485 ff.. 2871 ff., 3169 ff., 
3213 ff., etc.) 

Altho, in the examples from the Vernon MS., the sing pronoun 
preponderates in address to royalty, yet there is a goodly number of oc- 
currences of the plur. In Cros we find the sing, used to Constantine 
(212 ff.), in the address of an angel to an emperor (459 ff.), in St. 
Quiriac’s defiance of Julius ( 459 ff. ) , etc See also Le^ Aurca 7 ( 88 ff. ) , 
Barlaam (89 ff.), Robert (146 ff ), Staaons (280 ff , 641 ff ). 

Since, as has already been noted, the use of the smg. in the Auchinleck 
MS. cannot be regarded as disrespectful, m the speech of the higher 
classes to royalty, the rather frequent examples of the plur. would seem 
to be due to a desire to flatter. So, in S S., the barons use it to their 
emperor as follows * 

227 ff Ye libbeth an a lenge lif* 

Ye scholde take a gentil wife, 

That you^mit some solas do, 

And biyeten children mo. 

Inow je habben of werldes won. 

To m^ke hem riche euenchon. 

In Rouland the hero replies to the emperor with a plur. (619). In 
BeTns, likewise, the hero softens his speech to King Edgar as follows • 

3501 ff. Ich bidde be-fore jour barnage, 
pat je me graunte min entage! 

In Arthour the servile barons address, consistently, plur. forms to 
King Fortiger (271 ff,), altho before he is king the sing is used (211 ff.). 
In Tristrem, where the only king addressed with the pronoun is Mark, 
Tristrem’s foster father uses only the plur. (718 ff., 724 ff ). In Beiis a 
friend of the hero uses the plur, ironically in addressing the Saracen 
ruler (40671!.), the men of the court, prejudicing the king against 
Bevis, use the plur., with the probable exception of a genitive pe 
(i2o6ff.), and another king is so addressed by his nobles (4123). 

In Kyng Alisaunder, Alexander, having exchanged places with one 
of his nobles, knows well what becomes his bit of sport and uses the 
plur. consistently to the temporary king : 
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7520 ff. AHsaundcr saide, For this gome 
Is from fcor to us y-come, 

And in youre frcondhed trust; 

Y rede you, by counseile best, 

That ye leve, to his socoure, 

Soche folk that beon to your honour. 

And faileth him nought at this nede! 

In the Chron. of R of Drunne the peers use the plur. in speaking to 
Henry (134:11 ff ) ; Richard is addressed thus formally by his nobles 
(165 . 15 ff.), by the prince of Antioch (170 4), by a bishop (i75:i7ff., 
175:21 ff.), and in one exceptional case by Saladyn: 

I93‘i7ff SIR, said Saladyn, )>ank I auh jow conne, 

pat I?ou me prefers of pin, & has non enchesonne, etc.*** 

The peers address King Philip of France with the plur. (141:25!?., 
144 1911., 144:29), and an English earl does likewise in one instance 
(144:4 ff ). And, finally, Saladyn is addressed with the form of respect 
jc once ( 196 2off ), and King Edward by the clergy (247:16). At one 
time Edward is addressed by his barons w*th the plur. (257:2 and 7ff.), 
but later with the sing (257* ii) 

In the Story of England, while the sing, forms predominate, as 
already noted, the plur forms scattered, here and there, are clearly in- 
dicative of respect altho they are used spasmodically Anacletus, a 
prisoner in the hands of Brutus, ^ays to his captor: 

1087 ff. Sire, he seide, do )our w ille’ 

How mygh(t) y vs saue fro ylle, 

Sey me, sire, on w’hat manere; 

& jyf y may, y wol jow here. 

Later, X'ortigem is addressed in the plur by a knight (7575 ff.), and the 
Roman emperor by the twelve ambassadors returning (11922, 11932!?.). 

In William of Palerne, as we have noted above, the plur. is regularly 
used in address to royalty, the exceptional sing expressing some specidl 
feeling such as contempt. So the plur. is used by a knight to the em- 
peror (II 12 ff., 1140), by a sick knight to the same emperor (1502 ff.*®), 
by a baron to the king of Spain (3748 *®), and by his nobles to this same 
king of Spain when he is in captivity (4184). 

* Langtoft’s original reads 

II, 106. Sir, dist Saladyn, gre tc day saver, 

Kc tu saunz desertc me vols honurcr; 

In Guillaume de Palerne the plur is used in the corresponding passages viz. 
2752 ff and 6430 ff. 
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In the pieces of Caius College MS. 175 only two instances occur 
where a person of one of the higher classes addresses royalty with the 
plur. exclusively, namely, in Richard (981 ff., 5934 ff ) and in Ysumbras 
(479 

The consistent use of the plur. in Ferumbras is not very common. 
Ogier addresses Charles with the plur. when interposing for Roland 
(18311.) and another peer does likewise (1961!.). Once Oliver, de- 
ceiving the amiral as to the condition of himself and his comrades, uses 
the plur. wdth assumed humility (iiyoff.). 

• In Gatvayn the hero consistently addresses King Arthur with the 
plur. (343 ff.. 347 ff , 356 ff., 545 >• 

The examples of inconsistent usage on the part of |)ersons of the 
higher classes in addressing royalty are fairly numerous ; indeed, as the 
rather poor lists just given show, tew speakers among the characters of 
the varied literature under consideration use the plur. of formal address 
in a consistent manner In S S, the first master begins to address the 
emperor in the sing but m a second speech he consistently uses the plur , 
returning, however, in later speeches to the sing (670 ff , 684 ff., 695 ff ). 
The fifth master uses both forms in the same speech as follows * 

2186 ff \ai sire, and he finde your grace bifore, 

Thi wif wolde he forlain haue nowt. 

Yif thou hit leuest, thou art bicought, 

Ac yif thou do thi sone duresse. 

One the falle swich a destresse 

Similar cases are the speech of a baron in Guy (38131! ), of a 
knight in council iMth the king in Rembrun (17 iff. and 4 , 184 ff ), of 
two friends of Darius in Kyng Jltsaundcr { 1989 ff , 1994 ff ) A hostile 
knight, in Kyng Alisaunder, while tr}'ing to kill the emperor in battle, 
uses the sing, to him but later when he has been captured and is being 
tned, the plur., returning, however, to the sing. 'later (3984 ff ). 

In the Chron. of R of Brunne, while, for the most part, either the 
sing, or the plur. is used consistently, there is an occasional speech where 
the speaker lapses from one to the other A duke addressing King 
Eilred uses both (41:141!. and 28 ff.), likewise Bruce addressing King 
David (116:7!!.), and an archbishop addressing King Edward 
(283:22!!., 284:14!!.). In the last example it is to be noted, however, 
that the speaker, after having started with the less formal sing., seems to 
recognize that he has offended the king and deliberately shifts to the 
plur. 

In the Story of England there is more or less of confusion in the use 
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of the two numbers. The Earl of Cornwall, in council with Octavius, 
uses both, but in separate speeches (6349 ff., 6455 ff.); an archbishop, 
sent to ask aid for Britain from the king of Brittany, uses the plur. with 
a single exception (6887-6898) ; the treacherous noble Vortigern ad- 
dresses King Constans, who is under his domination, with both sing, and 
plur. (71 17-7123) , Hengist, addressing Vortigern, does likewise (7321-7; 
7445 ff., 7464, 7499 ff., 7641 ff ) ; an archbishop addresses the king with 
similar inconsistency (8742-47) ; the Scottish bishops, ladies, etc., use 
both forms to King Arthur ( 10255 ff, 10269 ff., 10274-85) ; and, finally, 
the Saxon prince Octa, begging mercy at the hands of Aurelius, jumbles 
the two forms in a most absurd way : 

8655 ff. 3 our God ys of wel more myght ; 

pat we on trowe, ar nought so right; 

He schewej? miracle for py loue: 

We ar bynejie, & )e aboue,’* 

We ar ouer-comen, per-fore we com; 

Mercy to craue, to pe we nom. 

Haue here pys cheyne, & do py wille. 

Whether ]>dX )e wil vs saue or spille ! ’’ 

We ar payed, wheper }?ou W7lt, 

We arn aknowe we haue agilt. 

To haue our lyues, jyf t>ou wilt g^raunt, 

What so )?ou saist, we holde couenaunt 
To serue ()?e) til our lyues ende, 

In Palerne, despite the fact that usage seems more firmly fixed in 
respect to sing, and plur., a few examples of mixed usage occur, notably 
in the speech of William to the captive king (4058 ff , 4134 ff., 4161 ff. ; 
4129 and 4150).” 

In Richard ( Camj) an earl in respectful address to the king lapses 
from plur. to sing. (211 ff ), and the English nobles bringing Richard’s 
ransom to the king of German> are only partially polite (i222ff.). 

In H Synne a squire, who is certainly in a position to know what 
polite society expects, confuses the two forms in addressing the king 
(4406 ff.) 

A very noticeable confusion in the use of the more formal pronoun 
IS to be found in Ferumbras. In speeches to Christian and Saracen rulers 
alike the two forms are intermingled, sometimes with evident reason. 


*<The MS reads wc, obviously a mistake. Pet>t MS. reads ffou 
Pctyt MS. reads ivhedir l>ou ■wtll. 

>• The 0 F Gutllaume dc Palerne has only the plur 
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sometimes without. Ferumbras, the Saracen, addressing Charles insult- 
ingly, uses only the sing. (93 ff.) ; later, however, when begging mercy, 
he uses both forms (losoff , 1056-65”). Floripas. having become a 
rabid Christian, uses both forms while urging ujxin Charles execu- 
tiem of her father, the amiral (5763 ff., 5819 ff.; cf. also 5869 ff.). 
Oliver, also speaking for Roland as well as offering his services, inter- 
mingles the sing and plur (279, 287 ff , 300). Hauteville, a traitor at 
heart, begins his advice to Charles with the plur. but shifts to the sing. 
(4163 ff.). Duke Richard shifts from one to the other without any ap- 
parent reason in speaking to Charles (4335-53), and Ferumbras shows 
equal inconsistency (5853 ff ) A Saracen king shifts from sing to plur 
in addressing Balan, the amiral (ii28ff. ii46ff, Ii74ff., 1538 ff.) 
One can understand why \a>7nes uses the plur in speaking to the Sara- 
cen king who has him by the beard, but his sudden shifting to the sing, 
form is rather surprising, under the circumstances (2210, 2214, 2228, 
2251). 

The Green Knight, in Gatfoyn, addresses King Arthur with the 
sing, at times (259, 279), at other times with the plur. (cf 295). 

Of the few cases in the Vernon MS. where persons of the upper 
classes address royalty the speeches of Joseph, the hero, may be cited as 
an example of this shifting, perhaps .^t first Joseph uses the plur. to the 
king, but upon becoming more intimate, the sing (66ff, 73 ff., 99 ff., 

334, 420 ff ) Joseph’s son, Josaphe, commonl) uses the sing to the 
king ( 347 ff , 388 ff ) ; but in one instance where he is not wearing so 
conspicuously his robes of prophecy or threat he uses the plur. (373). 

From the foregoing discussion all examples of the pronouns used by 
persons of the higher classes in addressing queens or empresses have pur- 
posely been omitted. Of the limited number of pronouns addressed to 
queens, in the Auchinleck MS., about one third are plur., and these from 
widely differing sorts of persons. In Tristrem Isolt is addressed by the 
brother-in-law of Tristrem with both forms (3ii4ff., 3ii8ff.). In 
Orpheo the king of faery thous the earthly queen (i63ff ). In Kyng 
Alisaunder a king disguised as an astrologer uses the sing, to the queen 
of Egypt thruout his deception of her (227 ff., 435 ff , 609 ff ). Alex- 
ander, however, playing the part of a messenger to a queen and finding 
that she has detected him, in a desperate attempt at verisimilitude tries to 
conceal himself under the use of the more respectful plur. (7654 ff.). In 
Palerne a priest, interpreting a dream for a queen, uses the plur. at the 
beginning and ending of each of his two speeches and largely thruout, but 
in the middle of each, the sing. (2924 ff., 3040 ff.). William, while a 
prisoner of the queen, addresses her with a plur. (3994 ff.) ; nobles sent 

*• In the 0 . F. Fterabras the insult is emphasized by the use of the sing. (p. 
3); likewise a transition similar to that of the English occurs later (p. 55). 
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to the wicked queen use both plur. and sing., the former probably being 
due to their earlier respect for her and the latter to their present position 
of authority (4205 ff., 4248 ff.). William uses the sing, to this queen 
who is virtually his prisoner (4482). The prince of Spain uses both 
sing, and plun in addressing the queen of Palerne, with no apparent 
reason for changing (4604, 4644 ff., 4624 ff., 4658 ff.). Messengers use 
the plur. to a queen (4933 ff ). And, finally, in Tars (Vernon) the mes- 
sengers of the Saracen king address the plur. to the Christian queen 
(323 ff ) and m Joseph the hero, in the sole address to a queen in that 
piece, mixes his pronouns even in the same speech (623 ff., 663). 

From the summaries and examples just given it will be quite evi- 
dent that even in the speech of persons of the higher classes, who, of all 
people, should know what constitutes polite usage, and in address to roy- 
alty, where there would naturally be the greatest desire to make a good 
impression, for the period under consideration there is no very marked 
preference shown for the plur. form. Or, perhaps better, there is no 
strong objection to the sing. Speakers apparently feel that the plur. 
shows more respect, but the majority of them use the sing Occasionally 
a speaker seems to choose the plur. deliberately in order to appease wrath, 
to show humility, to emphasize servility, etc. In most speeches, however, 
where the plur. is introduced the speaker is likely to shift to the sing, 
sooner or later. In some of the romances, notably in Palerne and Richard 
{Cains}, the plur, of respect has a definite place and one may say that for 
the period under consideration there is a growing recognition of the de- 
sirability of using the plur. form in speeches to royalty. 

As regards the pronoun in address to queens there is apparently the 
same uncertainty, or indifference. Occasionally, as has been noted above, 
someone seems to select his pronouns with the intention of displaying 
special respect or contempt. But on the whole people of all classes show 
to the queen the same attitude in respect to the pronoun as to her royal 
spouse. 

2 The Lower Classes to Royalty. 

Inasmuch as messengers, physicians, chamberlains, etc., chiefly per- 
sons employed about the king, are of rather doubtful social standing in 
most cases, it seems best to class them as members of the lower classes. 
As far as results are concerne<l it makes little difference in the present 
investigation for they show the same vacillation in the use of the pronoun 
as do the members of the higher classes. 

In the Auchinleck MS. the sing, is used more often.. In 5 *. S. two 
strangers, professional swindlers, address an emperor with the sing. 
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altho (Mie might expect them to use the more flattering plur. under the 
circumstances (2065, etc.). Likewise the enraged populace uses the 
sing, to the same emperor (2143-6), In Guy the rascally steward uses, 
ordinarily, the sing, form to his royal master but shifts to the- plur. when 
trying to injure Guy (3221 etc., 3760 ff.). A fisher bringing news uses 
both forms (2o6:ioff.). Another messenger uses a few plur. forms in 
the midst of singulars fearing, perhaps, King Athelston’s wrath at the 
bad news (7141 ff.). In Beiis a messenger from a lady changes from 
one form to the other in addressing the emperor of Almaine (i3off.), in 
Arihour messengers use both forms (13751!., 1387 ff., 1717!!.), in Tris- 
trem the dwarf uses one plur. along with several sing, forms ( 2067 ff , 
2581 ff.), in Horn C only sing, forms are used in address to kings 
(490 ff, 721 ff., 919 ff.). 

In Kyng Alisaunder a clerk uses the sing, to a king (504 ff.), the 
king of India’s own messenger uses plur as well as sing, in speaking to 
him (7289!!., 7295 ff., 7301 ff.) altho he uses the plur. consistently to 
Alexander (7227 ff.), Darius is addressed by messengers in varying style 
(i672ff , 179611 ), a Theban knight uses a sing, to Alexander in foul 
reproach (2691 ff. ) while a Theban harper uses the same form with dig- 
nity (2852!! ), the people of Athens, in supplication, employ the sing 
( 295011 ), a negro churl uses the plur. to Alexander except for one 
blundering thou (5604!!., 5627 ff.), an anthropophagus, an old churl, a 
queer black bishop, and the trees of the sun and the moon all use the 
sing, form only ( 5959, 6759 ff , 6844 ff , 6858 ff , 6901 ff.). All of which 
might imply that rustics and “outlandish” folk would use the sing, with 
which alone they were familiar, in addressing royalty, and that their 
neglect of the more courteous form would be tolerated just as their gen- 
eral roughness and rudeness in manner and speech would be taken for 
granted. 

Messengers still use the sing, regularly to kings in the Chron. of R. 
of Brunne (i6:2ff., 30 i6ff., 164-51!., 275121!.), the Franks use the 
sing, to King Philip (179:16!!.), but the steward of the Greek emperor 
addresses first the plur., then the sing., to his royal master (165:24!!.). 

In the Story of England the people use the sing, in inviting Brutus 
to be king (883!!.), a wicked maker of strife uses the sing, to King 
Brennius (2835 etc.), the Piets invite Vortigern to the throne, using the 
sing. (7245 1 !.), the people use the sing, to Uther (9125 ff.), and Arthur 
is thoued by a Roman embassy ( 1 1455 ff.). Only King Oswald's almoner 
uses the plur. in speaking to the king (19091 ff.). 

In Palerne, in keeping with what has already been said as to a more 
marked use of the plur. form, we find the peasant boy, William, using a 
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plur. to the emperor both before he has entered his service and after- 
ward ( 237 ff., 1097 ) • A of the court also uses the plur. (2002 ff.) . 

But embassadors from the Greek emperor feel at liberty to begin their 
address to the Roman emperor with the sing, tho they soon change to 
the plur. (i44off.). The address of the troops to the emperor employs 
a respectful plur. (iii2ff., ii4off.). 

In Richard (Caius) the sing is used by Richard while in pilgrim’s 
weeds to the king of Germany (732ff.). Richard’s jailer, who used the 
sing, to the prince, addresses the king of Germany consistently with the 
plur. (843!?, 860 ff., 867 ff.). A messenger from Richard’s betrothed 
uses both sing and plur , the former apparently from the lady, the latter 
from himself • 

1521 ff. The kyngs doug^ityr, that is so free, 

Sche greetes the wel by me: 

With an hondryd knyghts, and moo, 

Sche comes, as you to bedde goo. 

A steward and a marshal address Richard with the plur. (14771!., 
’^553 ff )* sing is used by a steward to an emperor (2125 ff.), by 

Saracen messengers to Richard ( 3359 ff , 5442 ff. ) and to the soudan who 
sent them ( 3543 ff. ) , by Saracens to the king of France ( 3856 ff., 4694 ff. ) , 
by soldiers begging succor of Richard (4016 ff.), etc. A messenger, ad- 
dressing Richard, uses first sing., then plur. (7011 ff ). 

In Ferumbras, of the few speakers who address kings from the 
lower classes the majority prefer the sing, forms. Traitors address 
Charles with the sing. (313, 4023 ff., 4081 ff.), except that one changes to 
the plur. when he finds himself in the bad graces of Charles (4154). A 
Saracen giant thous Charles in abusive language (4669!!.). The amiral 
is addressed in the sing, by a messenger (1630!!.^®) and also by an en- 
gineer (3245!!.*'). 

Even in the Vernon MS. the same lack of uniformity is observable. 
In Barlaam the king is addressed in the sing, by an unidentified person 
(89!!.) and by the people (150!!.), but a pseudo-merchant uses both 
sing, and plur (323!!, 543 ff., 574 ff ) as do also the king’s leeches 
(587!!.). In Fernon Homilies j/ a hermit uses l>i to a king (55), in 
Robert the porter respectfully uses the plur. (115), in Tars (Vernon) 
messengers, from the Saracen king to a Christian queen, use the plur. 
(323 ff.), and from the queen (460 ff.). 

While there is, possibly, a slightly increasing tendency shown by the 

Plur in Fterabras (74). 

Fierabras has the sing also (p 114) 
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tower classes to address the mcgi respectful plur. form to royalty, the 
evidence is not very convincing. Messengers and embassadors shift forms 
a great deal at times, perhaps, in an endeavor to represent more faith- 
fully the persons from whom they bring messages; stewards and other 
court officers appear to be learning the new usage somewhat* more quickly ; 
the people, speaking en masse, almost always use the sing. 

Inferiors to Nobles. 

The examples in MS. Auchinleck of the use of the pronoun in ad- 
dress to nobles are at once unsatisfactory and very suggestive. They do 
not occur in such variety of circumstances as to form a broad basis for 
conclusions, for the person speaking is almost always a knight, and there 
are no examples of address from the common people Moreover, in the 
examples of address with the plur from knights to nobles there is nothing 
to lead one to suppose that these forms were induced by respect for a 
superior class; it seems more likely that they were not In Amis the 
duke is addressed with the sing, by his steward (786 ff ), by the knight, 
his butler, (261 flf., 830 ff.), by another knight ( 1954 ff.), and by a squire 
(2037flF.), but in the plur. by a knight who is playing the butler’s part 
(i234ff.). A leprous knight, a former friend of the duke, and this 
knight’s boy follower, both use the sing in speaking to the duke ( 2225 ff , 
2107 ff.). In Guy dukes and earls are addressed in the sing by all sorts 
of inferiors and at all times (cf. 691 ff., 926, 1187(1, 1847 ff , 1921, 
2463 ff., 5161 ff., 5247 ff,, 5729 ff., etc.) except that a knight who has not 
succeeded in capturing Guy apologizes to his duke with what seems to 
be a conciliatory plur. (15331! ), Guy intermingles a few plurals while 
he is striving to ingratiate himself with Duke Otus (6115 ff., 6127 ff ), 
Guy also drops one plur among sing forms in asking to leave the service 
of an earl (1187 ff.), and several to an old earl in trying to justify his 
killing of the old earl’s son (6841 ff, 6889 ff., 6913 ff., 6924 ff), and, 
finally, a bishop on an embassy to an earl uses sing, and plur. as follows : 

5615(1. pe bischop answerd per-of pou no dredc: 

A 1 sikerje bep of pilke dede. 

In Arthour the people use the sing, to a duke (7317 ff.), as does a knight 
in Remhrun (22:4 if.), a knight to an earl in Bevis (3265 ff.) and to a 
prince (3547), the masters to the young prince in 5 *. S. (362(1.), St. 
Mergrete to the lord, in Mergrete (104 et passim), and by the sergeant 
to this same lord, except that he drops a plur. once (78 ff.). 

In the Chron. of R. of Brunne, of the examples of address to the 
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a{Aii, jut# phir. by a kiaigbt t«]piig an «»rl ol 

In thfr Story of SMgM tlidi sing, !« usaa% 4#fni^ 
all (lasses. $<> Dotie Margao is thoued by his fellows ft. 

uses the sing. U; an old heir to the throne (8991 S.), ffleftwise 
to Brian (15901) and to the Lord of South Wales 

There is little in Palerne to serve as a basis for cotiduHidtte 
the address of inferiors to nobles. A knight and a duke in ^ t 0 i $ft 

sing, to each other (12461!.), but enemies usually do this. 

The few examples from the Caius MS. which come under thia %diA 
are somewhat more interesting. In Richard (Caiur) a jailor, 
respectfully a German prince, uses the sing. (755 ff.). A Saraeai 
uses both forms to a Christian baron (4055 f!., 4070 4086 ff.}. 

Saracens use the sing, only to a Christian baron who takes, the 
(4142!!.). In Atkelston a messenger uses a sing, to an earl 
Later, a messenger, in reporting from an archbishop, uses a sing, to an 
earl (719); when he is begging a horse he uses the plur. (730ff*)i 
when, mounted on the horse, he speaks an ironic farewell, he resunks the 
sing. (747 ff-)- 

In Alquin, which is supposed to be addressed altogether to the eart, 
Alquin commences with the sing, and employs it with great frequency 
thruout, but so pale is the attempt at dramatic fiction that both writer and 
reader lose sight of the earl so that when the plur. occurs (282, 292, 37$^ 
529) it is no longer in address to the earl but to the readers.** 

The inferior seems to use his pronouns, in H. Synne, with a greafer 
Ttgdsd for effect in the few instaiices where nobles are addressed A 
bondsman, complaining because bis lord allows his cattle to roam in {he 
churchyard, uses the plur. (8682 ff., 8699 ff.), while a captured 
pretending he is but a common man, addresses the sing, to the eafL III 
captor (10553 ff.), but later when he confesses his rank, the 
(10649 ff.). 

In Perumbras Christian nobles are addressed by the peram < 
same faith with the sing, pronoun, except in one case. The ouh? 1 
from an inferior is that of a squire to Oliver, where the ainf« j| 
{doyed (220 ff.). Of Saraceu speakers Ferumbras before» ^ 
after his dud with Oliver uses sing, in addressing the 1 

very frequent could haidh be intended fbr an ei^ IdlrSl 
Il3i «t aai$l?ft). 
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M SiracMi Insultiiigly thoUs a c^ttive peer (2/55 if.)* 

tn Gawayn the hero appears to regard the lord and lady of the castle 
as In some 4*espects his superiors add addresses the lord with the plur. 
«xe]nstvely thruout his stay (839, 1037, etc., mo if., 1963 

In the Vernon MS. examples of address to persons of distinctly noble 
nodt art few. In Vernon Poems 31 an earl is addressed with a sing, by 
a prismier (756 ff.). In Gregorius a knight replies to the earl with the 
alng. except for one uncertain plur. (123 ff.). In Leg, Aurea 5 St. Ber- 
nard uses the sing, to a duke (1000 fiF.). 

Peihaps it is safe to deduce from the foregoing examples an in- 
trta^g tendency on the part of those who know themselves inferiors to 
use a more rej^)ectful plur. to dukes, earls, barons, etc. But as compared 
with their attitude toward royalty, the attitude of inferiors toward nobles 
Is kss careful in the choice of the pronoun Among the examples given 
the plur. is the exception, and there is usually a very apparent reason for 
Its use. 

4, inferiors to Knights 

In tibe Auihinleck MS. with two exceptions knights arc always ad- 
dressed by inferiors with the sing, pronoun. In Amis the sing, is by 
ii ^ottdi asking aid of a knight (1930 ff.), in Guy by the host of an inn 
<1935 ff*)* hy a serving maid (4360), b> a peasant (5806 ff.) and by a 
nuHi ( 66 ^ 70 .). tn Bevis the exiled hero uses the sing, to a Saracen 
knight (547)» a jSiler« in scorn, uses the sing, to a knight who is his pris- 
oner (i$94f.), and the sing, is addressed to knights by a man (2900), 
byataessen^r (42640.) andby thepeopleinrage (44^ff.). In Tfir- 
Irm tfaa poiter and 'liu^er” emi^oys the sing, to a travd-wom tenight 
m die dbor (6200., 6330.) asdoesalso the dwarf to Trietrem (20730.). 
A giant ikons Tristrem, not only in combat but later as to minster 
(it325C, etc.). A giants in Benv, who usually addresses the sing. 

IM hli dtatty (2520) and as his master, later (272a f.); 
JhUts to |itt once (274t 0 .). In Gny, also, in a single insdnsfift k 

llht fonhli Mdby a pdgHiii to a knight (tdryW.). 

« ‘ 

$ dac^iwioti hb atdtiide toward the lady ice : 
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eddress Imigids, itaindyr aai«^d 

ixid when the Britons address one (1301S1S/). In So^.kistaifees the 
idngt is used 

In Pdifne, while h is not always easy to decide just hmi the weaker 
ranks William* under various condtionsi perhaps it may he no^ here 
that Alexandrine, maid of Melior, always uses the sing* to d^e youth 
(890, etc,**). 

Knights arc addressed with the sing., in Ysumhras, by a fowI(43 
by an angel (538 ff.) and by a “little knave“ (79 ff,), but with pkn 
by some herdsmen (89 ff.). 

In Gawayn the hero is addressed in the plur. once by the porter ol 
the castle (814), and regularly by a guide, altho one sing, is emp!<^e4 
apparently by chance (2110 ff.), and others in annoyance, 

2140 ff.). 

In the Vernon MS. knights are addressed by a great variety of per- 
sons, human and supernatural. For the sake of convenience some ex- 
amples will be offered here where the Speaker is, perhaps, not an inferioTi 
in the strict sense of the word. Knights are thoued in Gregovms )sy a 
seaport guard (401 ff.), in Homilies 4 by the fiend (34 ff.) and by the 
Virgin (105 ff.). In Leg, Aurea 3 a virgin uses the sing, to a knight 
about to join the noble army of martyrs (408, etc.). In Badaom a 
pseudo-merchant thous a gentleman of the court (285 ff.). In HomUies 
10 the sing, is addressed to a rich knight by a bishop (23, etc.) and by a 
beggar, alike (32 ff.). In Vernon Homilies 16 the sing, is used to the 
knight Placidas by a supernatural hart (95 ff.), by God (i79ff.) and by 
a voice out of Heaven ( 1016) . The plur. is used by a serving boy to tk( 
father of the saint, in Alexius (393 ff.), but both forms occur in the 
speech of the saint to his unrecognizing father (27411.). In Benrlatmm 
poor leech mixes his pronouns in speaking to a knight (193 ff.). 

From the rather scanty evidence given it would be unsafe to attetpipt 
any very definite conclusions. Knights seem to be Ihoued by tjBK 
feriors very generally. Moreover the plurals do not appear to be 
creasing very rapidly as time goes by. 

5. TaLadiis. 

Accustomed as we are to emphasise the chivalry of the 
and espeda% its attitude toward woman we should probi^ 
to deem it a priori sufficient reason for classmg addrSsa to 
that of inferiors to superiors. Let us see whether the Isets 

^tosrisMjr pkr* in GuiUoume if Pokm (lAffi)* 
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t ^assificatioii. As regiu-ds queens we have already seen that they 
no more respectfully, perhaps slightly less, than theif royal 

eeetspEMtts. 

In the comparatively few speeches addressed to ladies in the pieces of 
the Auchinledc MS. <Hily three mstances of the use of the plur! occur. It 
would a^>pear, indeed, that the sing, forms were correct ffom persons of 
a mudi lower station in life to the wives of nobles or knights. In Amis 
a lady is thoued by a child messenger (17691!.). In Guy a page of a 
hermit uses the sing, to a countess to whom he is sent (291 : 7 ff.). So in 
Bevis the sing, is employed by a messenger to his lady (82, etc.), by a 
knight to the same lady (283) and by the tutor of her son {483), by 
Bevis rcquestii^ food, to the lady of the castle (1839 ff.), and by a giant 
to Josian whom he once served (3666 ff.). In Arthour the king*s butler, 
communicating his master’s toast to the wife of a duke, uses the sing. 
(22795.). Likewise the sing, is used by Merlin to the wife of a knight 
(2712) and by Arthur, disguised, to Guinevere, the daughter of his host 
(6544). In Tristrem the Irish harper who has carried off Isolt addresses 
her with the sing. (1876 ff.). The plur. is used in S, S to the widow by 
her solicitous friends (25885.) and by the knight at the churchyard 
(2631 ff.). In Brvis the hero, disguised as a pilgrim, uses both sing, and 
plur. to Josian (21455., 21695.). And, finally, in Tristrem, the hero 
while trying to soothe the anger of Isolt, who wishes to kill him as the 
slayer of her uncle, judiciously uses the plur. altho he later shifts to the 
sing- (*5985., 1607 ff., 2108 ff.). 

In Palerne the pronoun appears to be selected with more care in ad- 
dress to ladies. Alexandrine, cousin and com|)anion of Melior, uses the 
phir. in addressing her (591 ff., 634 ff., 803 ff., 970 ff., etc.). The one use 
of the sing, seems to be in a moment of mutual feminine confidences 
which break down the restraint of the more formal plur. (9845.). A 
messenger, also, in reporting to the emperor’s daughter uses the plur. 
(1342, etc.) except for one careless pi (1359). On the other hand the 
sing, is addressed to the cousin of the princess by the princess herself 
(602 ff., 996 ff.), by William (9565.), and by the emperor in anger 
(2036). Once also a queen uses a sing, to her maid (3182 ff.). 

In Ferumbras the only speeches coming under this head arc ad- 
dressed to Floripas, the Saracen princess. From the jailor, who might 
be expected to use the more formal pronoun, only the sing, is found 
^1220 ff.). The same is true of Floripas’ governess, whom a little more 
rapect might have saved from a shocking end (i35off.). With three 
mteeptions Floripas is addressed with sing, forms by the peers. Oliver 
in prison uses the sing. (12765.), likewise Bernard, the ladies’ man 
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(iS99ff.), Naynws (2044), Roland (2067, 5574 » 2783, 2804 tie.), a 
Saracen burglar, scornfully (2433 2nd, finalfy, the peers when thank* 
ing the princess (sopsff.)* But Gwylmcr, the Scot, in a cynically ir- 
relevant remark to her uses the plur. {i304ff.)» Richard, possibly con- 
scious of the anger he is likely to awaken, also uses the plur. once (^056), 
and at two different times Roland addresses a few plur. forms to Fbripas 
(2529 ff., 2930 ff.-**). 

In Gawayn we have already noted that the hero uses the plur. to his 
host, the lord of the castle. To his hostess, who is pretending amorous- 
ness toward him, as a test, he also addresses the plur. (1214, 1302 ff., 
148811., 180311.). Once, only, when his hostess employs the niore in- 
timate sing, in an especially amorous speech, Gawayn, with his character- 
istic gallantry replies with a sing. Feeling, perhaps, the impropriety of 
the form, however, he at once reverts to the plur. 

1801 ff. I wolde I hade here 

pe leuest ping for py luf,^at I in londe welde. 

For je haf deserued, forsope sellyly ofte 
More rewarde bi resoun, pen I reche mj^t, 

Bot to dele yow for drurye, pat dawed bot neked; 

Hit is not your honour to haf at pis time 
A gloue for a garysoun, 

In the pieces of the Vernon MS. the few examples of address to 
ladies all show' the sing,, namely, m Gregorius from one lady to another 
(166) and from a knight (215 ff.), in Leg. Aurea 5 from a holy man to 
Bernard’s mother (51 ff.), in Leg. Aurea 6 to the mother of a saint from 
a child in a vision (1441!.) and from a bishop (170), and in Barlaam 
from a prince to a seductive princess (649 ff.). Perhaps it might be yrcll 
to note in passing that the sing, is used in a number of instances to women 
of the middle or lower classes in the Vernon MS., notably in Poems 3P 
where a hermit and the Virgin address a harlot (3:60!!., 3:152®.), in 
Leg. Aurea 2 in the remonstrance of St, Ambrosius to an Arian maiden 
(225®.), in a conversation, in Leg. Aurea 4, between a woman and a 
witch (40®.), in Leg. Aurea 5 (950, 961®.), in Euphros. (85®., 
157 ff.), in Vernon Homilies J7 (24 ff., 171 ff., 295 ff.), in Spir. Guy. (p, 
321 ff.), and in Joseph (638 ff.). Once, in Leg. Aurea 7, Savina is ad- 
dressed with the plur. by her maid altho they both employ the sing* 0^- 
narily (209 ff.). Also, in Susan, in the address of the elders to Susanna, 
a plur. is used along with several singulars (135 ff.)* 

Any assumption that a lady, during the period under constdefli^* 

Possibly other persons are included here also. 
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P^^i%y.ltee pvMikif± At hktd. is id iMi Iten a iSghi 

of^plOf^ in {»ects o| a more romatitic iiAtiirt, a| 
Gmvkyni but 1^ is bArdly more noticeable diaii In address 
mWmnmeA,i^ 

4 L T» Ect:lesmt%cs. 

As in the case of ladies, so also toward all persons of ecclesiastical 
tie one would naturally expect to find a somewhat more respectful form 
of address dian toward the ordinary layman. Did the use of the pluraHs 
mirrefi^ in Latin at a somewhat earlier date to the higher church dig* 
mtaiies and die feeling of respect which the layman was supposed to feel 
toward priests, bishops, etc., make any appreciable difference in the choice 
of the pronoun addressed to persons of this class ? 

In the pieces of the Auchinlcck MS. the plur. is the exception. The 
sing, is used in Twrs (Auch.) to a priest, brought out of the soudan’s 
prison, by both the soudan and his wife (874 ff., 724 ff.), in Owain to his 
Inshop by Owain (35:4 ff.), in Magdaiena to both priest and bishop by 
die saint (571 ff., 637 ff.), in Guy to “sir abbot” by the hero (1625 ff.), 
and in Bmr to the bishop by k giant about to be baptized, who protests 
in a most scandalous manner (2595). The polite form appears in Lai in 
the speech of a porter who is consulting the abbess (205 ff. ), and of a rich 
hmght who is flattering her with promises of endowments (275 ff.). Pil- 
grims and hermits, both real and pretended, are addressed always with 
the sing., in Magdalena by St. Peter (369 ff.), in Guy by the hero, who 
desires to bury a comrade (1603 ff.), by an emperor (lyoiioff.), by a 
wicked duke (i73:8ff.), by an angel (284:4 ff.), in Bevis by the hero 
(1317 ff„ 2059), in Arthour by a justice (962) and the child Merlin 
(ij^ff.), aitd in Tristrem by a knight (606 ff.). 

In Bfp^nUies, while the sing, is regularly used to the various persons 
ih lefigions fife there are a few cases where respect is quite plainly shown 
by the use df the plur. A monk uses the plur. to a fellow monk 
(39U30.), aHho later as a ghost he uses a sing, to the same brother 
(32^23). A ifilgrian addressing the supposed St. James respectfully uses 
^ plUr. (S 4 ^l 6 ff.) attho the saint is naturally addressed with the ski^* 
toSt Makai^ (70:9), andanarchbisbopfkoiiian 
The ari^ishop is similarly addressed by his pedpk 
C 4 iliaff.l«%,aA i]p^ired diUd (91:21 ff.), and by an angel (92:130.)^ 

Bludintftufi* IMtsea ufid hn Mltodsltar. Zupcar. I. 4(,t> 
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tkt Mg. (i4Sd:i0tfi). A bish^ addresses iS^. |fc^ 

(ti^:a6) \mt St. jF<rfiti^ with one acceptidii^ tises &« •toyf. to 
(lia:t7» n4!it^ fit.). A usurtt thous a btahop a Witit 

um a sing, to a monk (150:15 ff,), and an abbess, maldaf Wodc^tblof 
a nun, usei the sing, also (166:31^.). 

In the Chron. of R. of Brunne, Baliol, respectfully addresdng thb 
Pope, use the plur. (265:17). King Edward, in his convOrsatioil WlA 
the archbishop, uses die sing, for the most part (284:7 ff.). Somo of die 
plurals scattered thru his remarks m&y be construed as sing, in meainng 
but for the most part they seem to include others of the clergy associated 
with the archbishop. Later, clerics use the plur. to the Pope (320: i8ff.)4 

In the Story of England the king of Brittany uses the plur. tO the 
archbishop sent from England {6943 ff., 6953 ff., 6970 ff.). The sing^ H 
used by a noble beguiling a prince who has renounced the world 
(7067 if,), by Ethelbert to St. Augustine ( 15053 if.), and by Christ to die 
same saint (152291!.). St. Augustine addresses the Bishop of Bang^ 
with the sing, but the latter replies with the plur. (15303 ff.). 

In the romances of the Caius MS. fill persons of religious life ank 
addressed with the sing. In Rtchard (Coiiw) it is used by the king of 
Germany to Richard, who comes disguised as a pilgrim (725 ff.), and by 
Richard to an archbishop (2867). In Ysumbras it is employed by a lady 
to a palmer (604 if.), and in Athelston by a knight and by knightly mes* 
sengers of the king to an archbishop (518 ff., 533 if.). 

Of the fairly numerous examples of address to ecclesiastics in if. 
Synne only three show plur. forms of the pronoun. The sing, is used, lof 
example, by a Saracen priest to a monk who wishes his daughter 
(240 if.), by a hcni|it to a monk (281 if., 308 if.), by an ai^l to a hemitt 
(iSooff.), by Maumet to an infidel priest (228 ff.), by two good woUi^ 
to an abbot (1941 ff.), by the people to a priest (3014), by an abbot to a 
hermit (8483 ff.), etc. The witch addresses both sing, and phir. to dm 
experimenting bishop (544ff*» 55off )- A ghost of a monk, ad:(htlri|ig 
his fellow, uses the sing, except for one raeanii^less plur. (3600 
3611 ff.). St. John Chrysostum thous a deacon who r^es widr ttm 
plur. (8858 ff., 8869 ff.)« 

The Vernon collection of religious pieces supplies aU 
of church dignitaries and saints. There can har<^ be a ddOht 
the work of a man of **retigion’* and the somewhat dispi 
ber 0! pturnl forma would appear to rcfiect a desire 
drhal the enti^ collection docs in a large way, 
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liiil mtt ^igxiity of the Chtirdi. The sing., it Is true, still predominates 
ICitUtes td tcdesiastics but me number of plurals is far horn inconsid- 
dlUdb. Moreover they are scattered with rather surprising evenness over 
the clerical ranks from obscure priests to the Pope himself, and are 
nsed by persons of all classes of society. 

In VeniUfH Poems 47 Augustine, accepting the reproof of Gregory, 
uses the plhr. (329, 349). In Theophilus a clerk addresses the sing, to a 
pope (66 ff.). In Stacions the sing, is twice used to a pope by an em> 
pcror (265 ff., 643). 

Of the speeches to bishops, abbots and priors about one quarter con* 
tain plur. forms of the pronoun. In Gregorius the plur. is used by a rich 
man to an abbot (309). To a bishop, in Leg, Aurea 2, who flatteringly 
uses the plur. to the emperor the latter replies with the same form of 
courtesy (1073 ff-)* A urea 6 three instances of the use of the 

plur. occur, namely, in the speech of a child in a vision to a bishop 
(927 ff.), in that of a sick man to St. Augustine ( 1 103 ff.), and in that of 
Gr^ory to Innocent of Africa (1253 ff.). In Euphros. a youth addresses 
both sing, and plur. to an abbot (295 ff.). In Theophilus an ex-clerk uses 
the plur. respectfully to a bishop (285 ff.) and in Spir. Guy. uses the more 
respectful form to a prior (296). The restless spirit commonly uses the 
sing, to the prior (cf. 297 el passim), but occasionally the plur. (299, 300, 
312, 313, 332, 333). The sing, is used in Leg. Aurea 2 to Ambrosius by 
the people (143 ff.), by an officer (701 ff.), by a knight (962 ff.), and by 
the emperor ( 1008 ff.j, in Benton Homilies 7 by an archbishop to an ab- 
bess (61 ff.), and to the archbishop by his people, a child and an angel 
(332 ff., 351 ff., 369 ff.), in Vertwn Homilies 12b by a nun to an abbess 

(53 ff). 

Of the numerous examples of address to monks, priests, hermits, in 
the Vcmon MS. only one shows the plur., namely, in Vernon Poems j/, 
where a ghost uses a single plur. to a priest whom he later addresses with 
the sing, only (460 ff.). On the other hand, if the form of confession can 
be accepted as authoritative as given in Forma, the sing, is the proper 
form to address to a priest : 

p. 340. and to pt mi gostliche fader 

Odun* exaitmles of the use of the sing, may be seen in the speech of a for- 
ward girl to a putative monk in Leg. Aurea 4 (205 ff.), by a maiden, in 
Snpkros., to two different monks (146, 216 ff.), in Vernon HomUies 14 
by an abbot to a monk (86, etc.), by a rq>entant harlot, in HomUies 27, 
twa heesnk (39ff.)» by a monk’s ghost to a former fellow, in HomUies 43 
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<23 f.), etc. From the emperor and the soudati to the bwesi repentiuaA> 
the sing, is regularly addressed to ecclesiastical persmis of this group. 

In address to various saints not included in the preceding class a few 
plurals appear altho, as a rule, the sing, is preferred. In Leg. Aurea 5 
St. Bernard is thoued by a voice by an angry canon, by a monk, an al^Kyt 
in a vision, and the devil in the guise of an old woman (388 ff., 473 ff., 
868 ff., 1095, I ^9^) > but the plur. is used by a reprobate monk and by a 
clerk (765 ff., 1050 ff.). But later the latter indignantly thous the saint 
( 1061 ). In the speech of a credulous pilgrim to the devil disguised as St. 
James of Compostella in Vernon Homilies, sing, and plur. occur side by 
side: 

5;32ff. ... lord, ich am al redi here 
Euere to beo. boxum J?e to 
And don. al kat je bidde me do. 

Other passages in the Homilies show only the sing, as, for example, the 
speech of the devil to St. James (5:58), a fiend to St. Makairc (6:41), 
monks to Maryne (14:172), etc. And, finally, in Vernon Poems 4, the 
author mixes sing, and plur, curiously in a prayer to St. Magdalen (91 ff.). 

Were it not for the rather pronounced testimony of the Vernon MS., 
conclusions regarding the use of the pronoun to persons of “religion” 
would not differ greatly from those relating to the other classes of society 
already considered. Along with evidences of a slowly growing tendency 
to use the plur. pronoun to persons of different ranks we have seen many 
examples of the continued employment of the sing, to high and low alike. 
Perhaps the formality attaching to intercourse with the Pope and a few 
other of the higher church dignitaries has made the speaker inclined to 
use the plur. for policy’s sake, but the respect generally felt for the saints 
does not yet seem to demand the plur. It is only in the strongly colored 
contents of the Vernon MS., to answer the question asked at the begin- 
ning of this section, that there begins to appear rather strong evidence 
that, by persons in religious life, at least, it was felt that the choice 'of 
pronouns should be made to display a certain degree of respect toward 
saints, bishops, archbishops, perhaps toward all members of the class, 

7. Children to Parents. 

In the Auchinleck MS. children conunonly address their parents with 
the less formal sing. Yet there arc some cases of the use of die plur. 
a child to its parent; and these, altho they are by no means consistent, 
always indicate respect. Such cases occur only in the higher raidcs of 
5O0Cty, but there is too little evidence concerning usage in the lower 





employs Ag mg, toh^r royal father (65SNi6;o)i hutm 
to he coiidUatory, Jtt shifts to the pku^« toaipo- 
■Him In Cny a young^lditght uses the plun once to his father, 

steward, ^dong with sing, forms (754, 1221, 1248). Another 
iHig^ also speaks to his father with the plur. of respect (5026 if.). In 
Jim a youto m an exceptionally courtly dialogue admits one charming 
flnh lorm into m address to his lady mother (2657 ff., 7662 C). The 
edfe phir. in Tfisirem^ in this connection, is in the address of the young 
hero to his travd-wom foster father and apparently owes its existence to 
«the exigencies of the rime as the sing, is used ordinarily (66i if., 914- 
919). The sing, is used, on the other hand, in Bevis, by the knig^ Bevis 
to his wicked mother, the queen (3465-6), in Tristrem by Isolt to her 
queen mother (1583 ff.), in Guy by Felice to her father, the earl (9:2-5, 
36:4), in Rembrun by a knight asking for his father's blessing (122:6), 
in AHhonr by toe hero to his foster father (2954 ff.), and by Wawain to 
his motoer (8537-8), in 5 * 5 by a young married woman consulting her 
mother about domestic difficulties ( 1825 ff.), m Assumptio by Jesus to the 
Virgin Mary (326 ff.), etc. 

The sing, is used, in Homilies, to Herod by his stepdaughter 
(40!4ffi) and by Jesus to his mother (ii9 i2ff.). 

The sing, is also used in Ayenbite in a hypothetical case of address 
by,a son to his father, a knight ( 117: i ff ). 

In toe Chron, of R, of Brunne in one instance where a king uses toe 
sing, to his son the latter replies with the plur. (142:12.). 

Of the tiyo cases in the Story of England where children address 
patohtS to^ speeches of Ragan and Cordelia to Lear show the sing. 
(51301 ff., 2309 ff.) while Brennius uses toe plur. to his motoer (3187 ff.). 

Ih Pakme toe pronouns used by children in addressing their parents 
toow thnt in toe bpinion of the translator and scribes of Paleme toe cor- 
rect fottn irom duld to parent was the plur. just as the correct form from 
parent to child was toe sing. Young William addresses hb supposed 
totoer, toe ooiyherd, with toe plur. and, with one slight exception (366), 
he contmm to use toe pbir. even after toe prospect of worldly etevation 
(id. 262ff., fik, 3$9 k,). In toe grand finale, however, wIm toe cow- 
h^iKbi^ lo^e amt of his foster son toe forms of address are re- 
and n 4 ile toe cowherd now employs toe more respectful pltir* 
Im fe to iiie s toe^^. of toe pronoun <^5, elc>>* A ktiig laaddrOMed 
W (9^ AlpSiooie addresses too wjdedquee^ 

^ but to hU fdher be fopfies mih 





tMify (4^ &). tht $km 

aai dUld It tlto in Ibe address and ]#ly aimhoikimt M ^ 

marridd dangler : 

5115 now, dere dourer, i fc preJe. do U dd i(tdc^ 

5137 ■ i hope, sire, to heuen fckig.- ppt best so wtrdte* 

The same interchange of sing, and plur. occurs also in the convor^tion of 
the emperor and his niece (5156, 5161 if.). William, speak^ to the 
queen, his unknown mother, on various occasions from her first i^pear* 
ance in a hind’s skin until her attempt to fall at his feet in gratitud^ %t9C& 
the plur. (3250, 3684 if, 3701 ff., 3959 if., 5165!!.). Once, however* 
cither inadvertently or with a certain tenderness, he lets a gen. sing, 
in (3701 ff.). 

In the pieces of Caius Coll. MS. parents thou their children and the 
children use the plur. m reply, with a single exception. In Richard tlw 
king of Germany is addressed in the plur. by his daughter (1575 flf.). 
Another king is likewise addressed in the plural by his son (1695 ^•)* ^ 
Ysumbras, however, a father is addressed by his son with the sing 
(768 If.). 

In Infancia in all speeches only the sing, form of the pronqun is 
found. The boy Jesus and his mother both use it (115, etc., 460 ff.), md 
a rich Jew and his son dispute about the latter ^s playing with Jesus 
(535 «•)• 

All examples of address to parents by children in H. Synne show the 
use of the less formal sing. A man and his little son converse with the 
sing. (1143 Jeptha’s daughter thous him (2870 ff.), a parish priest is 
addressed by his son with the sing (9111 ff.), and perhaps, for the sake 
of completeness those passages should be included, m Medytacyups^ 
where Jesus addresses God, his father (259ff., 31 iff., 645 ff., 690 ff., 
711 ff., etc.). 

The examples of the pronoun used, in Ferumbras, between relattvds, 
arc confined to the family of Balan the amiral. Floripas regulairlyx 
dresses her father with the plur. ( 1988 ff., 1992 ff., 1998 ff., apa2), 
only, a sing, form slips in, with no apparent reason : 

1998 ff. Fader, qu^ sche, let beo l^n haste, it is wel nq M ^ 0 ^ 
Hit were ful longe jow to vastc. or Jns Were al 
Tak^ hem to me at ^e hepe. and go^ }e to " 

And sykerliche y wit hem kepc. pe wyle 

Pdfumlf as, however, trying to induce his capthred fafftch,lo 1 
heathen ret^km* addresses him with die sing^ 

sw7«i 
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in the Perle, tii the long conver5ata<Ni between father and daughter, 
ia an interesting, tho perfdexing, interchange of plurals and singn- 
li^on the part of both parent and child. To the sing, which die father 
feat enoploys the daughter begins to reply with the plur. (257 ffi). After a 
few lines, however, she shifts to the sing. (2631!.). In her next reply 
she begins with the sing. (291 ff.), then changes to the plur. (305 ff.). 
And so she continues to vacillate, sometimes using the sing, exclusively 
(337 ff., 397 ff., 463 ff., 612 ff.), sometimes intermingling the two (696 ff., 
Tooff., 759 » 856 ff., etc.). 

In the Vernon MS. in a fairly generous list of examples of the speech 
of children to parents the sing, is used, the two cases of the use of the 
plur. apparently having little bearing on the question of social rank. The 
sing, is used by Pope Gregory to his mother, in Gregorius (551) and in 
Vernon Poems ^ (82 ff., 149 ff,), in Leg. Aurea 6 by St. Au^stine to 
his mother (155 ff.), in Euphros. by a daughter to her father (622 ff.), 
in Joseph by the son to his father Joseph (277 ff.), by Jesus to the Vir- 
gin in Poems jd (459, etc.), in Speculum (257) and in Talking (362), 
by Jesus to God the father in Poems (35:913, 36:563, 40:2:31, etc.). 
Once, where a Jew is addressed with the sing, by his father, he replies 
with plur. forms which may be understood to include others beside the 
father: 

Cros 253 ff. Lcouc Fader, i seide, what eylede ow Allas 
Whi wolde je hym to de^e do, whonne )>at he 
good was: 

In Tars, also, the princess uses both sing, and plur. to her royal father, 
tho in different speeches (226 ff., 245 ff.). And, finally, in Vernon Poems 
^8 a prince (Jesus) commonly uses the sing, to his father the King, but 
once the plur. ye (543 ff.). 

(Jn the whole the evidence just offered seems to show a disposition 
on the part of the upper classes to require the more formal plur from 
children to parents. The greater part of this evidence occurs in the pieces 
of a more romantic nature, whereas in most of the religious literature and 
especially where characters are introduced of no special social rank the 
older sing, is still given the preference. 

8 . To Other Elders. 

'fhe materia! which can be offered under this head will, of necessity, 
be of doubtful fullness and rather miscellaneous because the ages of the 
dlaiacters of the romances, especially, are so uncertain that it is hard to 
a line between those who are to be regarded as youthful, and there- 
itm owing respect to those whom they address, and those who are to be 
. f luff ffd as adultSi 
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In S. S* an old physician and his nephew and pupil thou each other 
(1108 ff.). In Bevis to the sing, of the bishop his nephOw, a knight, Re- 
plies with both sing, and plur. (2582 f!.). In Tristrem the hero uses ptur. 
as well as sing, forms to his uncle, Mark (cf. 68rff., 765 ff., 1147 ff., 
1851 ff.). ’ Perhaps these passages should be considered, also, fr^ the 
standpoint of'the address of inferiors to kings (cf. Section i) since at 
first the relationship is not known. 

In Homilies a youth, St. John's protege, addresses him with the sing. 
(115:14). Likewise, as has already been noted, an archbishop is f honed 
by an inspired child (91 :2i ff.). 

In the Story of England Brian regularly uses the plur. to his uncle, 
the king, but a sing, once, apparently for the sake of the rime (15584, 
15601 ff.). 

In Athelston youths use the sing, to their uncle, a treacherous earl 

(793 ff)- 

In Infancia the boy Jesus addresses his master, a carpenter, with the 
sing. (663 ff., possibly, also, 671 ff.). 

In H. Synne a child thous a rich man (6o26ff.). Naturally a child 
is instructed to use the sing in renouncing Satan (46641!.). 

In Leg. Aurea 5 a monk uses the sing, to his little brother, but the 
child replies with the plur. (279 ff ). In Ipotis a child (really Jesus) in- 
terchanges sing, and plur. with more frequency, perhaps, than in any case 
hitlierto found, he uses the plur. (60 ff., 159 ff.), sing. (166, 186 ff.), 
plur ( 188, 200, 265, 316 ff., etc.), sing. (393 ff ), etc. In Joseph a child 
uses the sing, to a king (210). In Vernon Homilies /j the fiend in the 
guise of a boy uses the sing, to a hermit (10 ff.). 

Besides the examples given above a few will be found in preceding 
sections where children address kings, earls, knights, etc. While the 
sing, forms predominate it is hardly safe to attempt to draw conclusions 
from the evidence at hand. 

p To God and the Pagan Deities 

At the outset it may be said that the sing, was regularly used in 
prayer or address in general to God and Jesus. And yet there are a few 
interesting examples of the use of the plur. which it will be worth 
while to note carefully. In the Auchinleck MS. the sing, is employed tO 
Christ and God except in one instance. It is used in T(Srs by pritir 
cess, who later becomes the unwilling wife of the soudan (6a ^ 

Great, by Eve (348 ff.)» in Owain by the author (143:4)- In Hirttmmg 
the Lord is addressed with the sing, by Satan (85 ff.), by Adam ai|d Eve 
(i52ff.), by Abraham (182 ff.), etc. In Guy knights m the sing. In 
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In Ifomifiis only the sing, form of the pr<moun is addressed to God 
and Jesus, namely, in the address of the author (i : lo ff. et passim)/ of 
Cod the father to Christ (9:10 fl.), of the rich Simon to Jesus (17:26), 

The sing, b used exclusively, also, in address to Father and Son in 
Ayenbiit by David (93:9!!.), by Esther (216:11 ff.)» certain men 
(%:i3ff^), in Psalter by God to Jesus (109:1 ff.), in the Story of 
Emghnd l^an earl (8555), by monks (15093 ff.), by the people ( 16^), 
in Paleme by the peasant boy (3i2ff.)i by the emperor’s daughter 
(9280.), by a youth (10040.), etc., except that in Paleme the plur. 
occurs once in the dianksgiving of the king of Spain (4574 0 .). 

In Caius Coll. MS. only the sing, is used in address to God and 
Jesus. It is used in Richard to God by a knight (5029 0 .) and by Richard 
(69660.), and to Jesus by the author (3). It also occurs in Ysufnbras in 
die prayer of a knight (580.) and in Athelston where it is used by the 
king (4»>ff )- 

Only once in Infancia is Jesus addressed as deity (2 0 .), but in 
Iftpmg the sing, is addressed to God by the prophet and the recluse (p. 7, 
etp.), pad to Jesus by the author a large number of times in DornUo and 
F^ms of Ctmbr, Dd. 

.In ff. Syeme Robert uses the sing, to the Trinity or the various per- 
aions o| die Go<&ead (2 0 ., 9783 0., 11291 0., etc.). It Is also used by a 
dmnk jn God (255 0.), by an abbot ( 1920 0.), by a leper to Jesus (11461), 
Ity dte.lfiaibees (11655), etc. In Medytacyuns die author usu^ly ad* 

Z137R* etc.); but ip one 
case he employs the plur. (579 0.). The Vii|||i uses c)|iedy 
# iN; l9,Cod {4S7ff-iu463ff-)» but in one speech the 1^. (yot #0* 
pm bodi sing, and phir. in the same speech (379A* 
ilOj, Ilf liPK- is^jbed by St John to Christ (lo^), tor a mM 
by IdWeif iPS etc. 

the stag is used, by Ohw psmm P !««» 
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i$tp^ 90 , by ^*nfd j(39<ix if*), etc, ^ ff 

Q^orb i|S., 1 ^ 1 ^ <w^ tlie ^ I# i|« JP^lr ^ 

sioei twcrqttotatiotw of address to God ffodr#ieP^t^ |S9^ft*^m> 
die aothdf ii|ai$eH dddrCsses God (119811^), In Clmi^e God ii 
dressed by. Nodi (347 9 .), in Faeience by Jonah (2814 el'^i^aisini); and In 
Gotwiyn by the hero (753 if.). The one exceptional u^,of 9^ phxr, is 
found in Abraham^s wonderful plea for the sparing of irhere he 

begins to address the Lord with the plur. but soon changes to die shtg. 
(715 if.). Pediaps even here Abraham speaks rather more to the pefaon 
in human form ^fore him than to the deity that in his heart he knows 
him to be. 

In the Vernon collection there are, as one would expect, an taottmb» 
number of examples of address to the persons of the Trinity. Moreover 
there is an almost uniform use of the sing, pronoun. The interesting thing 
about the small but insistent minonty of plurals addressed both to the 
members of the Trinity and to the Holy Virgin is that they seem to ie|^ 
resent an abortive tendency to carry the form of respect m the direettoga 
of worship. 

Of the thousand or more instances where authors address God, 
Christ or the Holy Ghost it would be scarcely worth while to give ex- 
amples. They can be found, for instance, on almost every page of the 
Poems. The one case of the plur. which crops out among the singulars 
occurs m the set of refrain poems : 

55:26:29ff. In heuene Yl wille folfuki is, 

And heere in eor^e kat hit so be! 
pe Rihtwys weyes je wolde vs wis, 

Mane nobiscum, domine! 

Of the use of the sing, to God by others than the authors exangiks 
are the speech of a repentant harlot in Poems 29 (3 : 128 ff.), of a uisurcr 
in Poems jo (88), of Alexius in Alexius (156 ff.), of a virgin m Leg, 
Aurea 3 (204 ff.), of a monk in Homilies (36:90), etc. 

One example of the use of a plur. along with singulars by Jesu^ tp 
God (in Poms 38:543!!.) has already been noted in connecdoit 
the address 0l a child to parents. Another case occurs in Pf^s ^ 55 
rriiere a “m^ uses both plur. and sing, in his prayer for 
(13:59 fi.)* In Prop. Sauct. ip Mardia, protesting to our 
phir. (19 E). Add, finally, in Homilies 45, that pdpolai 
Pedi, cbiopk^ning to Christ in a dream, usea 
00 wakening, the sing, (i^ ff.). 

The few ihatka^ of the pW. addressed to Gqd 
ably 4iia lalg^ly m a fkefing <m the part of die^adthor lUf tiimM 
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^ HHig^ blUUEti rtiatiotiship between ^e speaker and the one addressed* 
for example, die Virgin addresses God almost as an earthly 
£i( 3 h^, and elsewhere Christ assumes the position of an earthly lord 
Wtdk this ildll not account for all the plurals so used, it will help to ex- 
piaiil the tendency, quite noticeable in the Vernon MS., to transfer the 
forms of respect usable toward human superiors to divine hearers. 

The few instances of address to non-Christian deities do not offer 
much ground for conclusions. In Tars (Auch ) the Saracens reproach 
Mahoun with sing., pronouns (1197 ff.). The sing, is also used in Guy 
by the soudan who is reproaching his gods because of his defeat (3700 ff.), 
and by a giant thanking Mahoun, his lord (126:2), in Bevis by the king 
to Mahoun (532) and by his daughter (896), and in Art hour by a dis- 
appointed Saracen king who tells Mahoun he is not “wor}> a slo*' 
(7497 ff.). ' 

In the Story of England Juno begins to use the plur. to Paris but 
quickly changes to the sing. (543 ff ), while Venus uses only the sing, to 
Paris (569 ff.). On the other hand Paris, in addressing the two god- 
desses, uses only the sing, to Juno (556), but to Venus both sing, and 
plur. (594 ff.). Perhaps it is fitting to include here also Lear’s use of the 
sing, in addressing Lady Fortune (2449 ff ). 

In Ferumbras the Saracens of all ranks use the sing to Mahoun, 
their god (1609, 4929 ff., 5123 ff., 5569 ff.). 

JO To the Holy Virgin. 

Here, again, an) one familiar with the very reverent and chivalrous 
attitude of the medieval writers toward the Holy Virgin would naturally 
expect to find traces of this new formal address. And one is not alto- 
gether disappointed altho the plur. is not employed in such address as 
frequently as an a priori impression might seem to justify one m ex- 
pecting. 

In the Auchinleck MS. only the sing, is addressed to the Virgin. It 
is so used in Miracle by a clerk (loqff.), and by the author (iSqff.), in 
Guy by a f^rim (252 : n ff.), in Praise by the author ( 155 ff.), etc. In 
Assumptio friends thou her while she is still on earth (112 ff.). 

Tlte sing, is used exclusively, also, in Homilies (ii6j(|ff., 76:4ff.), 
in Ayenbite hy the author (271 17 ff.), in Shoreham by the author (2 ct 
' passim), in Rkhard (Cai».f) once only (4475 ff.). In Infancia where the 
Virgin is presented as an earthly character she is thoued by her son 
^115, etc.), and with marked disrespect by Barabas and the Jews (46, 
44^ ff.). In Tribulation the sing, is addressed to the Virgin once by 
(p. 757 )- 
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In H, Synne ti wan a 4 drcss ^8 the Virgin with the sing. (735 but 
in Midytacyuns the author uses both sing, and pint, as follows: 

825 A, wary, modyr, by wo wexyb newel 

851 flF .* Ey, lady ! what do ^ to knele wcpyng 

pus at pesc houndes fete, socour sekyng? 

Of Salomons sawys je are not auysed. 

St. John also employs the plur. to Mary, who has been left in his care 
(1012). 

The greatest wealth of examples, of course, lies in the Vernon MS. 
The sing, is used by the various authors with great frequency, particu< 
larly in Poems 3, 4, d, p, 23, 24, 23, 27, 28, 2g, 38, 55, very often in 
Speculum, less often in Talking. There are five cases of the plur. from 
the author, viz. in Poems 28 ( 103 ff.), in Poems 55 ( 17 : 17 if., 18 : 129 ff., 
23:65 ff.), and in Richard Rolle’s exquisite Talking: 

p. 362 A swete ladi . whi ne haue I euere . by-fore myn 
herte eijen. 

3 oure preo serwes : b* sone i-streyht on Roode . etc. 

Singulars are used in Poems i by the angel Gabriel ( 109 ff.), by a boy in 
prayer in Poems jp (2 26), in Theophilus by a reprobate clerk (401, 
etc.), in Robert by the deposed king (366!!.), etc. 

II. Summary and Conclusions as to Address of Inferiors to Superiors. 

At its best the use of the more formal pronoun can only be said to 
be in its experimental stage. Persons of all ranks naturally use the sing, 
still and it is only when a speaker — usually one of the higher classes who 
knows the fashions of the day, linguistic as well as otherwise — desires to 
make a good impression upon some superior that he employs the plur. 
The common people do not show any very strong tendency to use the 
plur. In some instances the presumption is strong that they are not even 
familiar with the practice. Of course the king commands the plur. frmn 
members of the better educated classes most frequently. Occasionally it 
is used towa^lpersons of special ecclesiastical power or saintHness to 
show special reverence. It has, apparently, not gained wide enough 
recognition yet as a mark of respect to make it a part of the code of 
chivalry toward ladies, altho the fact that in some cases it has already 
been transferred to the worship of the Holy Virgin would seem to xmp^ 
that chivalry is beginning to adopt it in England. The very facf that jt 
is addressed to God and used in other places which seem, to say the legist, 
uncalled for, would imply that the new practice of formal address was 
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II* Betwebh £qxjm3* 

Royalty to Royalty. 

In the Auchinleck MS. kings address each other, as a with the 
sing. In Oiuel it is used by a Saracen king in a disrespectlul speech 4o 
King Charles (1225 ff.), in Arthour by one king to another (4346), by 
King Ban coming to the aid of a friendly king (5507, etc.), by Ban to 
King Arthur (6339), in Horn C. between Horn and another king in good 
will (1102 ff.), in Richard (Auck.) by the king of France to King 
Richard of England (125 ff.), and in Tristrem by Mark who angrily ad- 
dresses another king (3216 ff.). Of course the Saracen king, in Arthour, 
vilifying King Bors in battle, uses the sing. (8998 ff.). But Bars, who 
has used the sing, before the battle to his comrade, King Arthur, shifts 
to the plur. when the battle is ended, and is in turn addressed with the 
plur. by Arthur (9275 ff., 9733 ff.). In Floris a soudan, addressing a 
vassal king, after several cases of the sing, once uses the plur., probably 
on account of the rime (35321!.). In Arthour the English king ihaut 
the Saracen king in a mixture of French and English abuse (6371 ff„ 
9348 ff.), and two Saracen kings use the sing, to each other as equals 

(7SOI fr.). 

In Kyng Alisaunder the sing, predominates in speech between kings 
but several interesting examples of the plur. also occur. The sing, is 
used by Darius to the king of India (4550!!.), by one of Alexander’s 
court playing the part of the king to a king who asks for aid (7504 ff.), 
by a king in league with Darius (2C10 ff.), by Alexander to the dead body 
of his foe, Darius (4654 ff.), and by a king addressing the young Alex- 
ander in scorn (871 ff.). But Darius, addressing Alexander peaceably in 
a letter, uses both sing, and plur. (4506 ff., 4512 ff., 4523 ff., 4634 ff.). A 
long who is being deceived by a courtier posing as Alexander, uses tht 
sing, to the pseudo-Alexander (7490 ff.), but another king in the same 
circumstances uses with a single exception the plur. to the one he stq^ 
poses to be AlUkander (7592 ff.). Queen Candace thous Alexander, 
in a hiiUt-doux and later when she meets him (6685 ff., 7684, etc.). 

Usage is divided in the Chron. of R. of Brunno also. The 
used by Tancrcd to King Richard (152:11 ff ), by Richard to l^lgatod 
(I53:dff.), and to the Greek emperor (167:15 ff,). The 
aalem addresses William with the idur..( 141:1). King'ip^llMl the 
sing, to Ridbard (i 5 S:i 4 ff » I 77 *i 9 ff.) wito 
(i7}r:noff.)* Likewise the Greek emperor, submititog to 
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(163:8®., 1^:13®.). Saladyn^s ctistomary 
HilOl lie dog. to Richard also shows one exceptional plur. (192®.^ 
1^^117®., 194:17®., i 95 i 9 ff-» Richard uses the sing. 

Ai:^ful!y to Philip (156:14®.), and later more respectfully the plur. 
(177:25®.). 

Much the same is to be said regarding the intercourse of kings in 
lie Story of England, The sing, is used by Cassibelaunus to his foe, 
Julius Caesar (4277®.), by Claudius Caesar to the king of Britain 
(5551 ®.), by the king of Scotland to Arthur (11809®.), Cad- 

walio to King Edwyn (15554), etc. King Cadwallo and the king of Brit- 
tany use both sing, and plur. to each other (15773 ff., 15781 ff., 15785 ff., 

16654®.). 

In PaUme the sing, is regularly used in address by monarch to mon- 
arch, altho in a few cases where such equality is vicarious or doubtful 
the plur. may occur as well. For example, one emperor addresses another 
with the sing. (2122 ®.). However, the captured king of Spain addresses 
the queen, whose prisoner he is, with the plur. (3994 ff.). 

In the pieces of Caius Coll. MS. only the sing, is used between mon- 
archs, with the exception of one pronoun which may well be due to 
scribal carelessness. It is not easy to decide whether the sing, is so used 
because the monarchs regard each other as equals or because they are 
atwa3rs quarreling. In Richard ( Coinr) the sing, is used, for example, by 
a royal guest to a king (167), by the German king and Richard to each 
other (1148®.), by a Saracen king to Richard (1713 ff.), by Richard to 
the French king (4662 ff., 5860 ff.), etc. The French king addresses the 
sing, to Richard ( 1777 ff., 3254 ff., 3808 ff.), except in one instance where 
a idur. verb form occurs : 

5855®. Kyng Richard, lystenes to me; 

Jerusalem, that ryche cytee, 

Though thou it wynne it schal be myn. 

Rtdiard, of course, thous Saladyn (5794®.). 

In Ferumbras a Saracen king in a challenge to Charles uses the sing. 
(5471 ff.). The use of the pronoun to Balan the amiral by subject kings 
h|is already been noticed in Section i. These kings can scarcely be con- 
sidered aa in any sense equals of the amiral. Charles, in the thick of 
battle and later, after his victory over the amiral, addresses the latter with 
IlMr aing. (5619®., 5719®.). The Saracen kings are thoued by the amiral 
vark^tnooda (3209®., 3304®., 3372®., 3787®., etc.), and by 
ii^other (3182 ®.). Once the amiral in addng a king for a report of 
wWpaditira uses ibe sing, and then the plur. (1125 ®.). 



BETWEEN EQUALS 


The proper pronoun of address between kings is the sing., judging 
by the preponderance of sing, forms. The occasional use of the plur. can 
at times be ascribed to the Subjection or humiliation of ohe monarch by 
the other. But in some cases the introduction of the plur. appears to be 
due merely to the lack of a fixed usage, or, possibly, to scribal careless** 
ness. 

Jj. Among Nobles and Knights. 

While it has seemed desirable in the part dealing with the address of 
inferiors to superiors to attempt a separation of nobles and those who 
may be termed mere knights, there is really such confusion or uncertainty 
in the treatment of the two classes by romancers and others — ^indeed the 
two are so merged and so apt to overlap in many instances — that it is not 
worth while to continue the distinction. The knight wandering over the 
world in search of adventure is recognized by his array and general bear- 
ing as one of a well defined upper class of society and addressed as such 
by the stranger whom he encounters. He may be of the nobility or he 
may become even one of the most famous kings in later times. As the 
hero of romance he may be even greater than either. But he is first of all 
a knight. 

The most conspicuous result of bringing together the examples of 
pronouns addressed to knights in the Auchinleck MS. is that, in spite of 
the mass of material, there are found to be but a dozen separate cases of 
the use of the plur. against nine in intercourse among nobles. This is 
somewhat surprising considering that the nobles have no personal dis- 
tinction in courage, fame, etc., over the knights; yet the reason of the 
proportionately greater frequency of plur. forms in the case of nobles 
becomes clear in view of their being lords of estates, and so being, in a 
way, indeed under the necessity, of having knights in their service and 
more or less dependent upon them. In fact two of the best examples of 
the use of the plur. to knights are in speeches to lords of castles or 
estates. Of the rest almost nothing can be said in general since tbqr 
occur under circumstances so different. Almost all are from equals and 
the motive of respect for a superior which has explained many of the 
cases heretofore will not serve as well here. 

The sing, is used in Tristrem by the hero to a duke (838 ff.), in 
by knights in friendly address to dukes (926, 936, 1314, 1921), by 
to dukes in openly hostile situations i 5^47 6 ^ 1 $ Mh 

etc.), in OtUil by Otuel to Roland (115 et passim), in by a If^le In 
a leprous his old friend (2131 ff.), between knlfi^ta 

1066 ff.), in Guy between knights under a great variety of ql rcip i ^ t m ie^ 
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A titi^ tin an tiehmf to an eaii um lortas 
Mngi^iim Miitiy Mag4al«!i addresaes die wtfeol • jj^rinca 
Jfcl flBtr, (rs6f.**) ajdio latar she wrathfnlly uses’ tfcc staff. 

Oaly «nsr* ta t»cd in the address of nobles to knights. In 
mnaeroos examples of speech between knights very few jdurals 
Ih €py a kntf^t and die stranger of whom he has begged shelter 
1^ ed(j^ odwir (5999 ff., 6006 ff.) until the latter discovers that his guest 
whose squire he once was. Then he puts in a few plurals 
6040, A knight introducing himself to another and 

SoKoidag shdter uses the sing, for the most part, but the plur. once 
(fi|l 5 off.). In Bevis the chamberlain, Bonefas, in giving advice to Bevis 
USies the sing. (2210, 2221 fl.) ; later when Bevis addresses the plur. to 
him he UW5S it in teply (2296 £F., 2340 ff.). In Lai knights use the plur. 
while urghig their lord, a rich knight, to marry (213 ff.). And finally in 
Ifdra.C. to a Welsh knight Horn replies with a plur. (642 ff.). 

In die Chron. of R. of Brunne the sing, is used by one carl in ad- 
dressing another ($8:jyff,), by a duke with friendly intent, to young 
Harold (69:5®.), by Godfroy of Bulloigne to Duke Robert {104:2 ff.), 
fay an earl to a knight (220:21), by a knight to an carl (292:11 ff.), etc. 
A knight, telling an earl of a fault, uses both sing, and plur. (219:23 ff.) 
and a noble uses the plur. to another (288:25 ff.). 

. Jn the intercourse of nobles and of knights, in the Story of England, 
Only two examples of the use of the plur. occur. A bishop, addressing 
an ead, his brother, uses the plural (8624) and a noble also uses it to 
Peanda (ldaS4). In the remaining speeches the sing, is used exclusively 
aii«.fof exanqile, in the speech of Brutus to a noble prisoner ( 1882 ff.), of 
a pdnce aspiring to the crown, to an earl (8323 ff.), of Gawayn to an 
etc. 

a knight and a duke in fight thou each other (1246 ff.), 
anAalmight uses the sing, to the corpse of his foe (3398). The former 
howevcx, in addressing William, mixes a few plurals among his 
(ASogH, 4689 47^ ff** 5198 ffv «tc.). William on first 
Allifamim after he has bee^ changed back into his natural form ad* 
dmm Km vdffi ffm phir. (47i7ff.) ; but thereafter he uses the sing. 

4743 ff** etc.)* 

In* Jj^ A #ost of a knig^ holds a conversation imth a for- 
llo^ use % sing* (224^8^ 22nff^plSgi$>^, 
l^^| liiwthtniet ikim with wrafii to theh^t ha##nmlerOd hll. 

hi fntMid in dds |i%# 
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(^$i 1 S.), m 6 a fciigjbt tuts t?ic td^Ws ’{4^)rj|.| 
Bat a tfl^tsrtd kn|g^ has beeit ]nas(}Yieim<Ba|^ a^ i eottuoM^iiiiW 
anti^tisitig th« sitig. pronmm (10553 1!.), when H eotilhsi^ Us Ml 
shifts to the flor. (ioJ5i49 ff.)^ The ^rl, his tat>«or> m^iktes to emi^ 
tht sing, even after he Icams the real rank of his prisoner 

In Ferumhras the pronouns used in address to Qiilstiatt nohlei hj 
persons of the same faith arc, with a single exception, in the sittg» Two 
traitors scorn OKvcr's anxious father (335), Roland remonstritea wiA 
Na3nnc8 (1660), Oliver is told of his father by Rohmd (2033^#*), 4tc. 
Roland uses the sing, to his cousin Guy, but Guy replies with pint. 
(3017 ff., 3031 ff.). The Saracens generally address the siiig. to M 
Christian peers, also, tho, as has been noted in Section 3, Fertimbraa 
varies his customary address to hts conqueror, Oliver, by the use of tWo 
plurals (864ff ) Since the Saracens are to be regarded as no greats* 
than the peers of Charles we may note here their use of the sing, to the 
captive Oliver (915 ff.), to an old peer (1578(1.), to another peef, ill 
challenge (3673 ff.). A Saracen king addressing Naymes uses fof the 
most part the plur. (2207, 2231 ff.), but in one speech both sing, and pita*. 
(2216 ff.). 

In Gawayn the lord of the castle ordinarily uses the plur. in address^ 
ing Gawayn (835(1., 1069 ff, 1093 ff., etc.). There are, however, tw^d 
occasions on which the Green Knight uses the sing., one rather early, in 
Gawayn^s visit, the other much later. The first seems to have no s^- 
nificance (io68ff.), but the second is clearly a mark of affection 
(1674(1.). At the court of Arthur he has always used the Sing, tn 
Gawayn (379 ff., 406 ff., etc.). Also in the final scene he brusquely uses 
the sing, to the hero (2217 ff., 2230 ff., 2370 ff., etc.). Yet in one Or 
speeches even here he shifts to the plur. (2366 ff., 2404(1.). At Aeihttr’i 
court Gawayn uses only the sing, to the Green Knight (381 ff., 398 
When he again meets the knight he naturally employs the sing, 
aasi, 2300, etc.), altho one plur. slips in (2324 ff.). After he disiovff^ 
that his host is the Green Knight and also his uncle he uses onfy the 
(3385 ff., 2409 ff., 2429, etc.). Gawayn’s friends at the court of Arttlh? 
address him always with the sing, (674 ff.). ^ 

Among the few examples of speech between nobles or kUig^la ^ 
ting, predmninates, in the Vernon MS. It is used in Gflgorwi 
earl and his sister to a knight (no), who replies with tlw^‘ 
for one radier uncertain plur. (123 ff.)‘ In i ft 

tAoii#dbyAiiibroaitt8 (978ff.). The sing, is used» Uso» by 
AUr^ 5, to hft Wther, a knight (214 ff.), ta 
to a fkli kmght (23* ^)* » ^ hy.lwt^M^ll^ 
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^ Josipth ooe tta«$ the plur. to another who ^omes 
'^|js aidi ($ 85 ). 

It woi^ almost seem Irom the examples considered above that the 
memhers of the knightly class are beginning to adopt the plur. pronoun 
ci address in dealing with those whom they regard as social equals as a 
aiark of culture, as showing that the speaker knows what is good form 
under the drcumstances rather than as a sign of subserviency or respect 
as assumed in the relationships heretofore studied. There are, it is true, 
some cases still where the speaker manifestly desires to curry favor or 
show respect for some one of his class whom circumstances have made 
his superior. But these cases are not quite so pronounced. 

Ladies to Knights. 

Since our study of the pronoun used in address to ladies has failed 
to show any convincing evidence that address to a lady was marked by 
any spedal formality or respect we shall be justified in treating the ad- 
dress of ladies to members of the knightly class as the speech of equals 
to equals. 

Among numerous examples in the Auchinleck MS. only one shows 
the use of the plur. to a knight, namely, in Arthour where Guinevere 
mixes sing, and plur. in addressing the unknown knight, Arthur, who is 
her fadier’s guest: 

6545 ff. & sche seyd to him: Sir, gramerci, 

It nis noujt to ^Id, sir, ie vus dy, 

Ac swichc a houand, so y be, 

Sir, no mi|t it )eld 

pe help & trauail & pe honour, 

pat )e ban don to mi lord, & pur socour: 

Yhcrd be icsus Cristcs sond, 
pat pu sent in to I’is lond! 

The sing. Is used to kmghts by a queen and by the saint in Katerine 
(301 ft*, 344 ff.), in S'. S. by the widow of Ephesus (2663 ft.), in Guy to 

hero by a maid whose father Guy is serving (3189 fif.), in Ham C. 
to Horn's friend and to Horn himself by a princess (3491?., 746 ff.), in 
Bevishy a lady (289), etc. 

la fket romance of Paleme aside from the speeches of Melior to 
WiUtani, ndiicii will be taken up later under the head of ''^>eech between 
examples dan be cited. Peihaps it might be well to note in 
laifriig thm die queen, in a fund's skin, to William similirty diaguised, 
hoCb ling* ai4 phir. (3139 ft*, 3213 ft,, 3656 ft*, etc.)* The 
queen uses only the mg. to WilUam (4|405fif.). The 
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qttcen of Palemc uses the phir. to Prince Alphonse (8070), an do stlso the 
two wicked ladies to William (47860.). 

Perhaps not much stress can be laid upon the One example in H. 
Synne in the dream of the squire where he hears his lady address him 
with the sing. (3257 ff., 3299 ff.), altho the sing, mig^it be a part of the 
gracious favdr which he would desire. 

In Ferumbras the amiraFs daughter, Floripas, on first acquaintance 
thous Oliver ( 1281 ff., 1384 ff., 1402 ff.) After she has started in to make 
the acquaintance of the peers, by asking their names, etc., she continues 
to address them all with the sing. (20490.,*^ 20580.,** 20630., 

At the last, however, when she inquires for Guy of whom she has pre- 
viously been fond she uses a plur. verb, and other plurals somewhat later 
(2188 0 ., 2193, 7072). In another place she mixes sing, and plur. in ad- 
dressing Roland (3447 0 .), and in a last instance'^she uses only the plur. 

(3799. 3805). 

In Gawayn the lady of the castle while testing Gawayn with pre- 
tended amorousness uses the plur. (1209, etc., 1481, etc., 1508, 1779, 
1815, etc.). At three separate times, however, she shifts to the sing, and 
it is evidently a familiarity proper to her role as temptress (14840., 
17460., 17980.). 

The later examples are more or less significant but the earlier ones 
show about the same indi0erence in the use of the pronoun, or confusion, 
as in the address between the classes already considered. 

75. Husband and Wife. 

At the beginning of the period under consideration the evidence 
furnished by the Auchinleck MS. seems to prove that the husband would 
always address his wife with the sing, pronoun, and the wife would do 
likewise in a comparatively large number of instances. Still there are 
examples of the use of the plur. by the wife to the husband in all classes 
of society from the empress to the wife of the rich burgess. With re- 
spect to the lower classes of society this MS. gives only cases of the use 
of the sing. Where the plur. is used by a wife it is not consistent> exo^t 
in one brief speech of a wife to a prince ; and this shifting, moreover, 
cannot ordinarily be explained with ease. 

In Katifine the emperor and empress thou each other in a dispute 
about Christianity (509-533). In 5 . the emperor addresses hit young 
wife with the sing, in all his moods but she occasionally addressett plor. 
to him (273 0.» 297» 4870., 533, 1661 0., 19^30., l^fL, 

The French Pierabm has the plur. in the corresponding passiges. 

In Fktdbm the princess shifts from plnr. to sing, in this ^aech. 
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<its^or» wHh Ute reg^htii^, m (4 
{ 32 r^ 3 ^*)t 'In TVitihe «|pf. § used 
^.th» (aS^K It is ased, also, in Aiik(fun t^y 
Ipljf aiid hfei queen (2675-89), and ip Tristrem by Maris and tsoit 
2oa3?io), Otpheo tii6ldng tenderly addresses his.anlor^ 
#Ue %idi tbe sing, and she replies with the satoc form with one 
'l^ei^tlon (|Ot>>il4, 121 ff., taq df.). In Turs the soudan and his Christian 
PAU ^km cadi other except for one plur. used by the latter (467, 480^ 
61 ^%, etc,).. In Magdaiim a prince uses the sing, to his wife ( 195, 252- 
2fi$), and she addresses him only with the plur. (244-9, 462). The sing. 
Is mtd la Amis by a duke and his lady both (2151 ff., 2382 ff.), in Bevis 
by an earl and Ins wife (189, 197), and by another earl and his wife 
(3x96 ff., 3211). In both these there may be a lack of respect due to the 
Cad diat Ixith are planning to kill their husbands. Between knights and 
their Ihdies only the sing, is used, namely, in Amis by a lady and her sup- 
posed horiiaiid (1168 ff., 1175 ff.), in S. S. by the royal steward and his 
lady (1597-1610), in Guy by the hero and Felice (23:7 ff,), in Tristrem 
lathe hero by Isolt of the White Hands (2703 ff.), etc. There is one cx- 
o^on to the last group in the angry speech of a lady, in 5 . S,, who is 
blaiaing her husband (807 ff.). The sing, is used in 5 . 5 *. by both the un- 
Itidqr husband and his wife (i486ff.), and by the masterful old husband 
and hia wife (1905 ff.), as also by the wife in the magpie tale (2267 ff.). 
,In Psnmarjf, while the rich merchant addresses only the sing, to his 
wile (37 ff., 257 ff., 387 ff.), she shifts from one form to the other (44 ff., 
251 ff., 263 ff., 271 ff.). And, finally, in De Great, Adam and Eve use the 
•mg. altogether (63, etc.). 

In the Chron. of R. of Brunne the only example of speech between 
hmband and wife is that of the queen to King Cnute where the plur. is 
used 

In die Story of England there are but two cases of address between 
hnffNHid and wife. Goneril uses the plur. to the duke (2407 ff.), and 
llllher and Igeme^use the sing, mutually (9533 ff.). 

In Pdeme die queen addresses the sing, to the emperor (5149 ff.). 
h& w Mtt ian f to note in this connection that the emperor uses the shig. 

bfother-^ except for one plural (5421 ff.). IW 
'die sing» (543^ 

^ die Caioa Coll MS. show a divided prance. In 
of ^(Serinany uses the sing, to hit wife A 

iW dtt plur. to his wile (190#,^^ Aw/Sm 

^ptosI M s ^'^thit iht son may be hioliided k dds f&r, sloio etthf 
aMntl a n s di All MSS. aaree as to tbs proooita. 
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i$ by hk wile with bpth sbig. 4^ 

Affi€lst$n tijje ling^ k utetf by King Arthur a^d hk qoeen C)i 

The u$e bf the eing, in the speech of the wife of herhos* 

blind, in Infanm (6b5)» Adds another bit of evidence regiirding the j^rae^ 
tke among the tower classes. 

In H. Synne, while the ghost addresses his wife of former days w^t 
the sihg, (1040711., 1046211.), she replies respectfully with tlm plur. 
(1042311., 10463!!.). Belshazzar's queen also uses plur. to him 

(9400 If.). 

The two examples in the Gawayn MS. show a rather characteristic 
contrast. Abraham, directing Sarah as to the cooking, uses the singi,^ hi 
Clannesse (925 ff.), but in Gawayn Arthur addresses the pluf. to his 
queen (470). 

The examples of the use of the pronoun between husband and irtfe 
in the Vernon MS. go to show that the man always uses the sing, td bis 
wife, but that the wife not infrequently uses the plur. tO her husbmid. 
While, as noted above, social rank is somewhat doubtful in this enoi^ 
mous collection of religious pieces we may reasonably suppose that the 
generality just stated holds irrespective of class. In Poems ji the ghost 
of the husband uses the sing to the widow's plur. (515, etc.), but in 
Spir, G%y ghost and widow both use the sing. (p. 321 ff.). The sing, 
is used, also, in Gregorius by a knight to his lady (155 If.) and between 
the carl and his countess (531 If.), ih Tars (Vernon) by a king to his 
wfe (253), in Swete S by Susanna to Joachim (250 If.), and in CreaHo 
between Adam and Eve (223 ff.). While the soudan, in Tars (Vernon), 
always employs the sing, to his Christian wife (440 et passim), the latter 
shifts from one form to the other with no apparent reason (453 ft, 
565 ft, 668ft, 766ff.). 

565 ft Tak hit vp wel sone a-non 

And to jor temple per wip jc gon. 

And lokc, |c lette hit nouht; 

And preye pi goddes alle ifeere, 

As pow art hem hope Icf and derc, . . . 

It cannot be regarded as mere accident that, in all the materk^ 
consideration only two or three instances occur of the use 6 f the 
a husband to a wife while the wife is so frequently observed 
om form to the other or using altogether the plur. nqt 
ai^ iiKjreasmg f eding for the plur. as a form of respect 
cstisig commented upon the position of the wife in ikM. 

“ 3 * 
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lO Aoditnleck MS. lovers address only the sing, to eadi other. 
Tins ese^ott^es are all from the higher classes and altho they are very 
i(|l||!tmons they do not occur in any variety of situations. In Amis the 
daughter of a duke and the reluctant knight to whom she offers her af- 
fections use the sing, to each other (571 et passim). In Guy the young 
hWO and the earl’s daughter use the sing, only (1117 et passim). A 
duke addresses the *ieman** of his foe, whom he intends to marry willy 
ttilly, with die sing. (5907, etc.), and she, pretending to comply, replies in 
a similar manner (15925, etc.). A wounded knight is also thoued by his 
beloved (4884 ff-)* In Bevis the hero and the Saracen princess use the 
sing, to each other under all circumstances and thruout the poem (713 ff., 
1093 ff., 1465 ff., 2106, etc.). The sing, is used in Lai by a knight in de- 
ceiving the reputed niece of the abbess (287 ff.), in Tristrem by a princess 
and her foreign lover (135 ff.), and in Horn C. by Horn and Rimnild 
(381, etc.). 

Of course, in Ayenbite, the lover in the Song of Songs addresses the 
maiden with the sing, as do all the Biblical characters introduced 
(94:27 ff.). 

In the Story of England Paris thous Helen (693 ff.). 

The pronoun used in PaJerne by Melior to William varies according 
to circumstances. She uses the sing, in a dream that William has of her 
(664 ff.**), the sing, in offering her love to him (876), and upon visiting 
him when he is sick (i532ff.**), the plur. when they plight their love 
(1561 ff.“), the sing, in planning escape with him (1652 ff.**), the plur. 
in coquettish fright at seeing him in his bear’s skin (17426?.**), both 
sing, and plur. when they are in danger (2358 ff.**), the plur. as they doff 
their skins of disguise (24191!.), the sing, as they escape the barge-boy 
(2793), the plur. when she tells him of her joy at seeing him without the 
disguise (3082 ff.), etc. It would be rather difficult, to say the least, to 
account psydiologically for these various changes ; they demonstrate one 
fact quite clearly, namely, that under the circumstances either form was 
correct William, on the other hand, in his address to his beloved uses 
the «ng. ffiruout with two exceptions, one an isolated }e (2314 ff.), the 
other along with singulars as follows : 

23386?. lor meEors, my dere hert . be marie in heuene, 
holly al )ns harde . kow hast al for my gelt; 
l^fore, ^f godes wille were . i wold haue al fe payne, 
to mede yt were fro Hs quarrere . quitly a^schaped. 

& dett hm, deHuerli . do at ich )»e rede, etc. 

alto ia GmUkmm de Paltms. 

IMSwi. and Fliir. in <7. d# P. 

k (7. dr P. 
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For his use of the sing, see: 1541 ff., 1646 if., 1655 ff., i;540 ff., ete. 

In Richard (Caius) King Henry uses the sing, in proposing marriage 
to a princess (172 if.). 

In Ferumbras the lovers, Guy and Floripas, address each other withi 
the sing, exclusively (2450 ff., 2796, 3081 ff., 5195 ff.)“ 

Were it not for the rather frequent occurrences of the plur. in 
Palerne in the speeches of Melior to William the evidence would justify 
the assumption that the intimacy of lovers called for the sing, form 
of the pronoun in addressing each other. Perhaps ‘the exceptimial usage 
of Palerne can be set aside as due largely to the influence of the plur. as 
it is used in the Old French version of the story. At any rate the sing, 
is the prevailing form between lovers. 

77. Brothers and Sisters. 

The pronoun used by a brother or sister to a brother or sister is the 
result ofttimes of conditions which tend to exalt one above the other and 
not always of mere brotherly or sisterly feeling. And so the examples 
which can be placed under this head must be considered in the light of 
any possible laws which may have been detected in the study of certain 
classes of society already noted. A knight, for example, may not use the 
same form to his bishop brother or a noble brother that he would to one 
of his own rank. And yet, with this kept in mind, it may be possible to 
draw some very general conclusions regarding their intercourse. 

In the Auchinleck MS. the sing is used in all cases except once be- 
tween brothers-in-law ( T ristrem, 2918) . In Guy a duke thous his younger 
sister (2274 ft.). In Arthour the sing, is used by King Uther to his 
brother (26301!.) and by Sir Kay and young Arthur (2877 ff.). Like- 
wise a young warrior is addressed by his brothers with the sing. (5053 ff). 
In Tristrem Isolt of tlie White Hands and her brother thou each other 

(2874 ff.). 

In the Chron. of R. of Brunne the sister of King Richard uses the 
sing, to him (152:25). Also, Richard, reproving and forgiving Johti, 
uses the sing. (201 125 ff.). 

In the Story of England Elidur uses the sing, to Arthgallo (3887 ff.), 
and Brian and his sister thou each other (15855 ff.). Perhaps the pas- 
sages might be cited here, also, where Arthur and his cousin, the king of 
Brittany, address each other, Arthur uses the sing. (9889 ff.,' 10307) 
and the cousin begins with the plur. but shifts to the sing. (11751 ff.). 

In Athelston the king and ids brother use the sing, in addressing each 
other (97 ff.) ; the king is reproachfully addressed by his sister with the 


Plur. in O. F. FUrabras. 



lljHt^Mg^l^^ Wt^ImpiPl^ wflllr vt rt^gwmt^ WKW WXf WBI ^^ HlV 

M^K iplB ^ ^Tkst:mfx{^fiit.! 450’ff^ ^ «c.). 

it <tsed by St.rj«rome to hit ft), 

the mM Hm^ a hmg, his brother (5459^*)# ^ 
fte sing, to his sister (5823ft). 

Sevtnii cases of the conversatioii of brothers and sisters occur in the 
Ij^grifcoii MS. Hie sing, h used by an eari, in Gttgorius, to his sister 

e ft.)v in Leg, Awrea e by St. Ambrose to bis sister (199 ft), ^ 

I by a long to his brother (363 ft), in Homilief 16 by the son of a. 
hniglit to to brother (730)/ in HomUies 28 by a king to his brother 
(3^ ft), in Homilies 41 by a ghost to her sister (^ft), in Joseph by a 
tog mA to bfother-in-iaw (485, etc.), etc. In Leg, Aurea 5 a monk ad- 
dress the sing, to his little brother (274 ft), and to his sister (532 ft) ; 
bat the little brother replies with die plur. (279 ft). 

It would seem that brothers and sisters use die more familiar sing, 
to each odier unless the superior social standing commands a special re- 
spect, as, for example, in the speech of a brother or sister to a royal 
bfothef. 


X8, Equals of the Middle and Lower Classes, 


The exan^iles of the use of the pronoun by persons of the middle and 
lower classes in die Auchinleck MS. arc not many nor arc they especially 
interesting. In all but one instance the sing, is used. Apparently it still 
prevails in the speech of the common man. In 5 . S, it is used by a gar- 
to a burgess (614), and by the burgess in return (580 ft), in 
Pef^mrp between a wise old man and a rich merchant (87, 117, etc.), 
to the lame merchant by his mistress (323, etc. ) and by her maid ( 197 ft.), 
tp a whore by her maid (181 ft), in Tristrem by Isolt to Tristrem dis- 
guised as a merchant (1557), in Amis by a squire and his master, the 
to a laper (2020 ft, 2077 ft), in Lai by an abbess to her porter 
<3^4 ft). In Arthour by a hermit to a maid (803 ft.), and by a justice to 
1 ypuhg laoman (895 ft.), in Simonie by a physician to a wbman of un- 
gUM petoto (21b ft), etc. Only once, in Arthour, a plur. ii addressed 
by a towjl to a justice (960). 

In timSke in the lew examples of address to people of the middle 


liatt.dbbr Ihia siMT* occurs. It Is used by St John remonslratiiig widi a 
(lX4:^3ft)*byagO(toianteUiligtomo^ 
ot ibe scat to be bom of her (124:23)* byli bish^ pxe- 


mree {139:21 ft), aud betteeh to usurer aM 





Siiikndf tii« only h iMod A child, addfoistfi^ldi.oof^^ Id^ 
!d», iMcft it (8003 il.)^ A^kmg tt9€9^he siti^,«t(^ Merles 
i»d also to MerHii* (8o9yff.^ 8;^ff.)- Ukowiao Uth^ tt«es tht ting. 
tOi^Merlin (^92 ft,). An heir to the throne uses the sing, to a Smain 
(8996 a,), a kmght to an old woman (13251 and thn Romans hcumf 
one of the Britons (12681 f!.)* 

In Paleme only the sing, is used in the few instances where {arsons 
of high or low rank address the lower classes. The emperor uses it in 
speaking to the peasant boy, William (248 ff., 322 ff.). He also uses it 
in a not unkindly speech to the cowherd (275 ff.). A workman and a 
collier use it to their fellows (2256, 2546 ff.). 

In Richard a minstrel addresses the sing, to a royal porter (680 ft). 
The Saracens, hailing a sailor on an English ship, use it also {2492ft). 
In all other cases of address to persons of lower rank the sing, pronotm 
is used by royalty, namely, by the prince and princess of Germany to a 
jailor, in Richard (754, 886 ff.), by King Richard to the porter of hia 
prison (1041 ff.), and to a mayor in a foreign country (i5o6ff.), and a 
cook (3181 ff.). In Ysumbras a soudan uses the sing, to a poor but at- 
tractive Qiristian man (259 ff,). And curiously enough the only ex- 
amples of the use of the plur. to persons of the middle class are in the 
speeches of Richard to “a noble clerk’* in Richard (1173 ff.) and to a 
sailor, probably a naval commander (2509 ff.). 

While no example of the plur. occurs in Infancia to lend interest to 
the matter and the characters are somewhat removed from the class under 
present consideration because of the religious character of the piece, per- 
haps, for the sake of completeness we may include the speeches of the 
two masters to their apprentice, Jesus (613 ff., 6481!.), and of jesps and 
Judas as children together (139 ff., 175 ff.). 

In H. Synne, with one exception the pronouns used to the persons 
outside the chivalric group are those of the sing. On the whole, how- 
ever, the examples are not such as to warrant any hard and fast con-* 
elusions as to what Robert of Bninne had or had not heard in the classes 
here included. A bishop addresses the famous witch who ^ad the pru* 
totype of modem milking machines (519 ff.). The devil, tmexpeete<% 
coming at call, uses the sing, to a woman (1272). A usurer is 
by a poor man, by angels, and by God, after his reform (jdojfll 
56700., 3731 ff.).** A usurer and his clerk than each other 
5791 ff.). Jhk sing, is used by a rich man to his steward, a 
(jggff,*^), and friends use the sing, to the ridi man ($8^ 
hypothetical remonstrance from an executor to a testator theihto.’lidled 

the correipokidtilk asstaget of the Uamwl det PcckiiM m phir. I» mA 
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ftjcquency (6437ff.)» ^ to a frientHy ckrk 

a priest rebukiiig: a midwife (9641 ff.)» etc. Ttie only 
mm of ^ plur. is Ae rather surprising use of it by St. Jcrfin of Con- 
StaotiOople to his servant: 

6885 ff. J)arfore)yue]> with godc wyl 

And curtcysye, with-outyn yl. 

Perhaps this cannot be stressed as much as if the pronoun were present 
also. 

In Ferumbras, in the handful of examples of address to persons of 
lower standing than the peers, whether Christian or Saracen, only the 
sing, occurs. It is used by both the amiral and his daughter to the jailor 
(1184^., 1226 ff.), by the amiral’s daughter to her maid (1372(1.), by 
the amiral to a professional thief whom he is employing (2387 ff.), to an 
engineer (3247 ff.), etc. A messenger and a .giant bridgeward thou each 
other in mutual dislike (3869ff.). The bridgeward and the rich mer- 
chant (Richard in disguise) also thou each otlier (4451 ff., 4503 ff.). A 
peer addressing a merchant as ‘'gode man*' uses the sing. (172911.), and 
a peer threatening a Saracen burglar also uses the same form (2444.) 

In the p£rk the sing, is used by a lord to his reeve (541 ff.), and 
between the laborer and his lord (555 ff.). In Clannesse the lord of the 
marriage feast thous a guest (139 ff.), but tlie ser\'ants in addressing the 
lord use both sing, and plur. (94(1.). The three celestial men visiting 
Abraham address him with the sing. (621 ff. ) and he replies likewise 
(613 ff.). The men of Sodom use the sing, to Lot (875 ff.), and the two 
messengers sent to warn him commonly use it (899(1., 919 ff. ), altho 
they also use the plur. in two passages intermingled with the sing. 
(901 ff., 929(1.). In Pacience the seamen use the sing, in addressing 
Jonah (i96ff.). 

And finally, in the Vernon MS., numerous cases can be found of ad- 
dress to persons below the knightly class. These persons range from 
rich merchants to servants and beggars, and include many who are simply 
Christian men or Jews. The pronoun of address is normally the sing. ; 
only five examples of the use of the plur. occur. In the Dispute between 
a Good Man and the Devil, Poems j6, Satan's emissary invariably uses 
the sing. (35 et passim). The good man also uses it until he begins to 
gpow suspiriotis of the stranger, then he shifts to the plur. temporarily 
(37 ff., 406 ff., 956 ff„ 998 ff.). In Leg. Aurea 4 the sing, is used to a 
ipa of pdHion by an angel (131 ff.), and by an abbot (371 ff.). But 
f!n» tnan's daughter in monk’s weeds uses the plur. to him (154 ff.). In 
ii 0 tii 0 es 45 Pers, die rich tnan,^ is addressed by a clerk with the plur. 
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two examprcs ol *c |i4ilr.j 
ivify to S^ivhia, itt Leg, Ama f (207 ff.)* t6 
(135 B,), have been disctiased^ zhmg wi^ a mtadber ci shtsoh^^ p 
l^ase of a 4 <lre 8 s to ladies^ in Section 5. ^ t 

The sing. Js used, for example, in Poems Hg by a|idi*a 

Jewish usurer (6:24, etc.), in Gregorius by a clerk to pfisner 
in Leg. Aurea 4 by Ambrosius to two men (367 ff., 382 C), in 
by a knight to a poor man ( 134 ff . ) , in HomUies 31 by a to a young 

man (6), etc. 

While some of the examples should more properly be left to die pmr- 
tion of our study which deals with the address of superiors to inferiOia 
they have nevertheless been given here for the sake of showing more 
fully the attitude of society in general toward the middle and lower 
classes. The very consistent use of the sing, by people of these clatnes 
shows quite conclusively that the burgesses and other persons of a stand- 
ing below the courtly class have not, even as late as the time Of the Ver- 
non MS., begun to ape their superiors to any extent at all in the matter 
of formal address. The few plurals can be explained very largely as due 
to the unconscious use by one of knightly rank of the form of address 
which he has, perhaps, been accustomed to use to those about him or ebc 
to the fact that the speaker recognizes a superiority in the one addressed 
due to greater wealth or power or social influence. 

19. Author to Reader. 

It is, of course, impossible to decide in most instances whether an 
author uses the plur. as a mark of respect to his reader or with the in- 
tention of including many in his audience. And yet, aside from the ques- 
tion of formal or informal address, there are some interesting questiooa 
involved in the subject which make it worth while to examine somewhat 
into the attitude of the author toward those for whom he professes to be 
writing. , 

In the Auchinleck MS. there are cases of the use of the pioaoini by 
the author to the reader in Harrorving (42), in AssumpHo (26 ff.), in 
(186:10 ff.), all in the sing. The plur. is used, also, very comino^y^in 
Arikour (3079), in Bernard (19, etc.), in Horn C,, etc,, as well aa in the 
pieces first named. 

In Homiiies the examples of the plur. (9:2, 14:131 pasa^J iur 
fimch more numerous than those of the sing. (137:7 ff«)^ ^ 

stance, for the sake of the rime, the two are brou^t tibf 

'^tegeffiert 

138^13 The mar ffiou drinkes of tlm se. 

The mare and ttm threstes ye; 
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1b Ayenbk^ s krg« aumber of the exemplefi in which a reader or 
hmtetk addressed are in quoUitioas from various sources, proverbial ex- 
pfeSSKHM^ etc. Among ihe spealmrs are Seneca (85:^4.!!.), Jesus 
(133:19), St Paul (145:29^.), Solomon (156:15, i84;.6, ^52:26, 
etc,), Boethius (174:28^.), St Bernard (203:2)^ St Jerome 
(206:31 ff.), etc. Moreover the author himself addresses the reader 
with g^t frequency. 

In Kyng Alisaunder die author addresses the reader with the sing. 
(127 et passim) and also with the plur., the latter referring, of course, to 
more than one person. 

In die poems of William of Shoreham the author always uses the 

sing. 

In the ChroH. of R, of Bruune the only cases that might come under 
this head are the use of the sing, by the author to Wales and. to Scotland 
(265:3 ff.) and to Edward (289 ff.). 

In Paieme the author uses both sing, and plur. in addressing his 
reader or readers, the sing, being more common, perhaps because of his 
weakness for the phrase xuitioiv forsope. Once there is an example of 
the use of the objectiye case instead of the nominative : 

4550. Gret murr)H: at )»at metyng . was mad, be jou sure. 

In Alquin we have already noticed (in Section 3) the tendency of 
the writer to forget that the entire discussion is supposed to be addressed 
to an carl, and the consequent shifting from the sing., which is quite com- 
mon at 6rst, to the plur., in which the author verj” plainly comprehends 
all possible readers. 

In the poems of MS. C^ambr. Dd only the sing, is used and it is 
almost always addressed to some imaginar)' reader or hearer. In Poems 
Jesus speaks to man in general In Dormio and in Poems there are a large 
number of examples of address from the author to Jesus, while the author 
speaks to the reader frequently in Living, Dormio, Love and Poems. 
The reader of Lwing is in reality the individual usually named in the 
MSS. as Margaret, an anchoress. 

If the order hitherto preserved may once be disregarded, it will be 
convenient to dismiss the usage in Medytacyuns with the single state- 
ment that only the sing, is used to the rmder (220 et passim).** Tum- 

** Thit iMt is csreksily died by the editor of the text (pw xi) as aa iflns- 
of the sing, of equaltb', cartel bdng made of the absent of the phir. Alt 
that tWi readly proves is that Meiitaeyims was for private reading and not for 
reekat to an andience. But cf. the note by Za^Ua to Gmy (xvth centary), line 
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ing to //. we may further dear the way slightly by uothig first 

that the address is sometimes to definite classes ; e. g. to tibe Christian 
mail (9 et passim), to a lording (2195, etc.), to a traitor (4191 to 
a steward (•54fi9ff-)» to a bailiff (5497 ff.), to a rich man (6105 C), to 
an executor of a will (6243 ff.), to a “leud” man (7413 fip.), to a priest 
(7899 ff.). Such references will clearly indicate the hi^ly personal 
nature of the exhortation of H. Synne At the same time they will illus- 
trate what is absolutely indisputable in the poem, that whether the pluf. 
is addressed to an individual or no, at least such a plur. is not occas- 
ioned by rank. We may also eliminate from the mass of material certain 
cases of the pronoun which are quoted from others ; e. g., from Seneca 
(1181 ff.), from Solomon (4182),” from the gospel (5128), from David 
(5158 and 6583 ff.), from Cato (7195 ff.), and from Isaiah (10964), from 
St. Augustine (12461 ff.).*' 

Robert of Brunne in H Synne uses the sing, and the plur. pronoun 
with great, and something like equal, frequency. The distinction between 
the two forms will be clear to anyone looking over a few pages of the 
text, — ^that the plur. is used in general address to the reader as in the be- 
ginning or concluding of a tale, or in reference to a tale previously told, 
etc. ; and that the sing, is used in direct appeal to the conscience of the 
reader and in hortatory passages. Such a fact as this can scarcely be 
proved by references, but it can be well illustrated by a passage which 
contains both forms : ** 

7ii5ff. Charyte ys, longyng of loue. 

As y haue tolde jow here aboue; 

For alle J?at euer }?ou mayst do, — 

But loue yn charyte be J^erto— 

It may also serve to establish the fact if from perhaps a score of con- 
spicuous exceptions one be given of a sing, where the plur. would be ex- 
pected and one of the converse. The first occurs in a tale: 

5693 ff. And reuful of herte also he was, 

pat mayst pou here lere yn pys pas. 

6895 ff. Also hyt ys grete curtesyc 

To jyue |ourc almes hastylyc;** 

•• The sing, is likewise used in Manuel (4059)- Since, then, the sing, occurs, 
it may well be that ^ome of the plur. forms in the Anglo-Norman are addressed to 
individuals. It is much to be regretted that so essential a pojiU must be given up 
as ingnsslbie to decide. 

•V Both plur. in Uamul. 

•• Another capital case is in a 376 ff. Other only less dear cases occur in % 
678 ^, i237-tn^ a457-aW» et 

M Sing, in Mammal 





of &m% mmt ti^ 

l^liil^ ol ile i]s( < 3 ll&e ptm.$ lhelhe.iiiti ^ fi§ fOpoii^ tel 

f^jpdSiit siidi (otm m addfciffid mi mt to im tedividtsaf 

iiid^aBd &e occaskoal o^oUttuce of filural notnis^ to make It 

" ^ However, in vie# ol tkt Isenerd use of tke plur. in liie original, and 
Wikmut of die strong tendency of diis MS. to have the plttr. in omisual 
places, there night be su^pos^ h> be a likelihood of plurals being ad- 
dressed to an Individnal r^er. In view of these two principles and the 
individual drcumstances of the case one might be led to question a good 
many of the exanqdes of the plur. It is needless to say that nothing 
oonld be <kcided. Still it is worth while to give the three likeliest cases 
far as personal judgment can determine: 

3735 ff. 5yf py wrat’pe ^ou wylt not Wynne, 

But bryngest anofer to )>y synne, 
pou shalt haue charge of ]>o hope, 

For purgh joure wra)>)>e arc oper wrofc; 

•• Ct lags 7^5 ff-i 56 fff 10791 ff- 

^ It may seem that the appeal should be to the original, but such an appeal 
ttfraitkia. However, the relation of the English to the Anglo-Norman cannot be 
left withoiit some explanation. Fint cases of the sing addressed to the reader in 
Mmttil are almost lacking An example cited in a previous note (2497 g. and 
IQSSS g.) do not permit one to say quite lacking. Most of the plurals in Mtmutl 
asie converted into singulars in literally hundreds of cases In a few they are rep- 
leacnted by the plur. in the English The following parallel lines have a closer 
rdataonaliip than is usual, and at the same time show that nothing is to be gained 
Irmu the oomparisoo; 

8271 g. pys tale y tolde to fom aboute, 

m ft ne dur no wy^ecrafte doute, 

M boa be . . . 

4457 g. Ceo nw ai cunt^ pur i^ouer, 

Qe bon creistien ne dot duter. . . . 

A# a matter tA fact, however, by far the larger number of cases of the plur. 
hi H, Spm have no corresponding forms in the Anglo-Nonnan. The same Is 
tflie qf the shig. in H. Symtt. In the latter case the chances are that the original 
hideipreisad the thonght indirectly, in the third person. Such a change Irom in- 
4 heet ^soansae It hidM not confined to the addr^ to the reader, hot is common 
evcfyidMnr<^ bnd accounts for die turpHsing lack of references to MmmH on the 
pteeadiisg p a ges . Ahhodda dwage does not eloddste the pmmi frobleai» it it « 
«( Braux^i diitct Ud pmoMl to nid* 
ftdiB flw mr *»**•. "OOW hm aad* H. Sfimt mottbt 
ig|,tli|o|»;of1k«<si««ii Moiwr. ^ ptcfamiM dor WlMiM* <m dv 
|ln bhohght ha mfisit dm th^i phodlil 





3739 ft -JFoJ* W defatrte fan synnej^ Ut, 

-pt, mote ptffcl iM hk^ 

4521 ff. pwefore $e)t fo kyog SiUmoii 
BcJ nat ydtti, nttar none,**. 

4664 ff. y forsake fe, here, Satan, 

And alle J?y pompes and all thy werl^: 
pys ys Py lore, aftyr pc clerkys. 
haldyst pou forward, e, ccrtys nay, 
whan pou makyst swy^e a-dray? 

A|ens God pou brekest cunnaunt, 

A^d seruyst pure syre, Tcrmagaunt.** 

Hius in the large list of examples of address to the reader which 
Synne contains there is no fully trustworthy example of a plur. pronotin 
addressed to an individual reader.^^ 

** Apparently an inadvertent following of Manuel. 

3741 If. Si vuj unqu^s, q«ant futes irej. 

Autre home feissej corucei, 

Fet auc) dune dous mals; 

** The impersonal structure in Manuel would indicate that this is sing. 

4317 if Pur cco, dist Salomon ^ 

Cesser de bten fere, deit nul horn; 

And yet in Manuel this whole passage is in the third person plur. (4333 ff.). 

** That an error has been made in the following four very important at- 
amplea is clear from the fact that the verbs demand pou instead of you; but the 
blunder must be attributed to the scribe It is not exaggeration to say that these 
four cases constitute a chapter in the history of the substitution of the plur for the 
sing, in the second person of the pronoun, or more especially in the histoty of the 
victory of the oblique over the nominative case of the plur. 

153 ff. The fyrst askyng ys yn ourc boke, 

5yf >ou euer god forsoke; 

Any tyrae, as for nede, 

Or for folye, or for drede, 

Or ouPer chaunce bat you weyl woste. 

351 ff. 3yf you yn swerd, ober yn bacyn. 

Any chylde madyst loke brryn, 

Or yn bumbe, or yn cristal, — . . . 

(The plur in Manuel 1093 ff has no bearing on the above passage.) 

437 ff. Pat you wakyng fsumtyme] benkes, 

Before by yjen hyt blenkys, 

(Perhaps, however, the scribe took Penkes as impersonal and you as tt« 0^^) 

3015 ff. Or lyf }OU speke foule wrdys or rowe* 

And to by sourreyn wylt w bowc, 

M py prout wurdys make hym wroth, 

Ik Pou neurr so lefe no loth, . . . 

(for ipfA# fbe first line BodI, 41S rbshr*. lu glpg 

linaed} 
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In Hie Vernon MS. there are no examples of the use of the plur. by 
lSi«aiiHlor» but the sing, occurs with considerable frequency thruout the 
tn Cregorms^ in Leg^ Aurtu, in Euphrhs,, in Pr^p, Sanct, in 
in the Yorkshitt Pieces, very often in Stocioiw, and in Joseph. 

It is evident from the examples given above that in the relation of 
antiim' to reader or readers we cannot hope to find much really con* 
dusive e^dence of the use of the more formal plur. of respect. In most 
cases it is cmly possible to assume that the author conceives of himself, 
sometimes as advising or addressing one person, then again as speaking 
to many. Moreover, as has been hinted, the use of certain set phrases 
and modes of speech seems at times to influence the author’s choice of 
pronoun. 

20. Summary and Conclusions as to Address of Equals. 

Among equals the sing, is still the usual form of address. The con* 
elusions of the first chapter would lead one to expect that. For just as 
the majority of plurals used by inferiors to superiors were found to be 
due to a desire to show marked respect or else to a confusion or care- 
lessness in the matter of polite usage, so in the intercourse of those who 
may be roughly classed as social equals the occurrences of the plur. are 
largely due to a feeling on the part of the speaker that the one addressed 
is in reality his superior, if not technically, at least financially or in the 
power or social influence that he possesses. Other cases seem to show a 
lack of care in the use of the new form of address which would argue 
either that people of the better classes did not lay any great stress on the 
new usage or that the author was accustomed to hearing the two forms 
intermin^ed more or less indiscriminately, or both. As we have said at 
the very outset, any attempt to classify all the persons of the heterogen- 
eous literature under consideration must be at best otfly an approxima- 
tion, and so when it is not possible to prove that the speaker has some 
special cause for showing deference to another it is safest to ascribe the 
use of the phir. among persons of the same general class of society to 
Hie confusion of the times or to an indifference on the part of author or 
scsib^ growk^ out of this confused or careless use of the plur. of respect. 
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III. Superiors to Inferiors. 

Monarchs to Subjects. 

While a not inconsiderable number of the examples of the use of the 
jdur. already examined have seemed to be due to confusion or careless* 
ness on the part of the speakers — or of the writers — ^as a whole the 
plurals so used have been assumed to show a desire on the speaker’s part 
to express respect or even a certain amount of humility toward a su- 
perior. At any rate the use of the plur. in the function of sing, is not 
yet common between those who feel themselves to be equals. And so it 
would appear to be safe to assume beforehand that in the speech of 
superiors to inferiors the plur. is not likely to play a very important part. 
Let us consider the pronoun as it is used by monarchs to their subjects 
of all ranks and if in the course of our study more plurals are found than 
anticipated then it will be time to inquire whether they have been used 
with a regard for the relative social standing of the persons addressed, 
that is to say, whether a monarch feels it incumbent upon him to speak 
with greater formality, as regards the pronoim, to a member of the 
knightly class than he would to a common man 

In the Auchinleck MS among the very numerous examples of ad- 
dress by a monarch to a subject there is but one instance of the use of 
the plur., viz. in the speech in which the emperor, welcoming Guy, ac- 
cepts his services (Guy 2882 ff.). Otherwise the sing, is used by em- 
perors, kings, soudans, etc., to dukes, earls, knights, common men, etc. 
It is used, for example, in Guy by an emperor to a duke (1973, 2028 ff., 
2757 ff.), by a Saracen king to a captive Christian earl (68:10, etc.), in 
Rembrun by the king to his knight in council (19:1 ff.), in Bevis by a 
conquered Saracen king to Bevis Oo42ff.), in Arthour by Uther to a 
knight (2693 ff.), in Otuel by Cha^ to the hero (206, etc.), in 5 . S. by 
a king to his steward (1582, etc.), in Bevis by the king to his marshal 
(3506), in Arthour by the king to his chamberlain (2460 ff.), etc. 

In Kyng Alisaunder there is one instance of a plur. addressed to a 
messenger by a king, altho it might be assumed to include others : 

5526 ff. Ich wil thee yiue of golde a mark, 

And a stede strong and stark, 

By so thou wil, without answere, 

To youre kyng a lettre here. 

A noble with whom Alexander has exchanged places addresses his 
pseudo-councilor with the sing, altho Alexander uses the plur. to hhn 





Mi||^|^^iL>«-;vtW^pi«cn mpMkf ^ p mei^kA 

1*^ m metp^ kH% ^ 

l^y^ toyikity to 8ti^|0ct» or o(!h^ ml^rt lfao4^# to 
wK#i^^W'«x»iE^, in ^ addmt of «& iminl to a ncMt in oouncil 
1^ AkaGBoder to n kii^t In bottk (39i6fi.)i ol'DimtM to 
n messenger (4160 il«)» ^tc. 

toe Ckr&m, of R, of Brume only the sing, is foun 4 It is used hy 
o^iiiiig to mt esri ( 55 :x 4 ff.)» ^ i°>^r France to his dukes 

|i!^:Sff»)i by toe Gredc emperor to his steward (i66;ii)» by King 
ftkiHifd bkmdng n kniglit ( 173 : 15 fl.)> «tc. 

In toe Story ^f Engkmd there is one lone example of the plur. in 
toe addiess of ^ king of Brittany to an archbishop sent from England 
(t$945 to, 695s ff., 6970 ff.) . In all other speeches of royalty to inferiors 
of aS d e g r e es toe sing, is used : to the lord of Kent <5143 if.), to a baron, 
^ tJtlier (93^ to), by Arthur to one of his generals (13332 to), by 
Utoer to Merlin (9392 to), by Ethelbert to St. Augustine (15053 to), 
etc. 

In two instances in Paleme the plur. is used by royalty to persons 
wIk) are technically inferiors. In the one case the Spanish king ad- 
dresses the plur. to William, his captor (4092 ff., 4157 to). In the other 
toe queen of Paleme addresses Prince Alphonse (8070.). In both cases 
toe use of toe plur. can be asenbed to a desire to show respect. The 
sing* is used by toe emperor in anger to his daughter’s companion (2036) 
and by a queen to her maid (3182 if.). It is also used by the emperor to 
toe pcesanf boy, William, as already noted in Section 18, and to the 
oawfaerd (248 to, 275 to, 322 to). 

in toe pieces of toe Cams Coll. MS. among the numerous examples 
of t pcee fa by kings to inferiors a few rather perplexing cases occur. In 
Rkhofd the king addresses his steward with both sing, and plur. 
{14^ ff., nffzn.). He does likewise in addressing his marshal (338^ if., 
3400 to)^ To ^‘a noble clerk” he addresses the plur. (1173 to), and to a 
Hilor who h probM)ty a commander (2509 ff.) . For toe rest toe sing, is 
by Richard in scora of a French knight (210 ff.), by toe king of 
<i«ni|ihy to 4 knii^t (835 ff., 99t ff.), by Richard in scorn to a Saracen 
t otoieafer ($I28)« to otoer messengers (5469 ff., ^33, 6858), to a Sara- 
CtoE^ptoHW ip batto (yoSSto), to a porter of his prison (1041 ff.), to a 

etc. 

Ct itt Ptrm^rtut Ibe prono uns used by Charlce to the peefi are esc 
(J«*ff., 9 !Wff., i 4 S 8 ff-. *466 ff., 

JSilMm king and asmtd thau the Chriitian fWent (9XSff» 
etc.). To all other infeiton, abfc the ii!nt.. 1 a 
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4ir ftigiii«ar <3247 ft)' aa 4 I& a messenger ^ andi4S.|a^ 

enlttngty to abisliop (5799), etc 

Gamyn^ Kkg Arthur uses only the nug, to the Grtm Iblghl 
(954 ft, ft, 333^ ft.), and to Gawayn, his nephew (if 2 ft^ 4ff}, l|ii 
Clannesse, also*, the sing, is used by the Biblical king, Bth^zar^ to Ub 
marshal ( 1433 ft), and to Daniel ( 1623 ft). 

In the Vernon collection the sing, is used in the rare cases where a 
king is {Mctured as addressing an inferior, notably, in Rdbert^ where d»e 
new king addresses the deposed one (77 ft, 142, etc.) and the deposed 
one, a porter (98 ft), and in Joseph where Joseph is addressed by a king 
(71 et passim) and by a queen (617 ft). In Leg. Aurea z Ambrosius is 
ihoued by the emperor (1008 ft). The only exception is found in the 
same legend, where to a bishop who flatteringly uses the plur. the ent*' 
peror replies with the same form (1075 ft). 

About half of the rather exceptional plurals used by royalty to those 
who are socially inferior go to show that even kings found it desirable, 
or necessary, at times, to be especially polite to persons below the grade 
of royalty. The rest of these plurals offer little explanation of th^ 
being. 

zz. Nobles, Knights, Ecclesiastics, to Inferiors 

In the Auchinleck MS. the fairly numerous pronouns addressed to 
knights by nobles are all sing. The sing, is used in S, S, by an earl to a 
stranger knight (2987ft), in Guy by a duke (910 ft., 933 ft), in 
brun by a duke (25 : 1 ff.), etc. The pilgrim who uses a plur. to a knif^ 
in Guy (1817 ff.) can hardly be considered as a superior. In address to 
superior household officers, however, a few plurals do occur where the 
speakers seem to be of higher rank, tho it is not always easy to decide 
just what the social standing of such officers was. In Lai a duke ordi- 
narily uses the sing, to his butler (275 ft, 1386 ft) ; but once whe^he 
addresses his butler in a fit of rage he lets a plur. slip in (841 ft). A- 
princess, in Bevis, addresses the sing, to the court chamberlmn (1I441 
etc.), and the knight, her lover, does likewise at first (nS4ff.)» LaHt 
however, he shifts to the plur. when the chamberlain addresses him yidSk 
the plur. (3293 ft). In Arthour ladies addressing a steward afibw em 
phir. to slip in among the singulars (6237 ft). The sing, is 
duke, in Lm, to his steward (333 ft), in Guy by a knig^ to a 
aergeant ( 1619 ft), in Betfis by a lady to a messenger (73 ^ ^ 

Ipiret and pages only the sing* is used, namely, by a^dttka 
(nooBft)^ in Guy by the daughter an earl (339 et pB 9 sim% 
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squire by the Saracen Otuel (85 ff.)» etc. In the c<«nplC8 
4 t*addiees to persons of what may be conveniently termed the profcs- 
dbii4d <daa no exanq>les of the plur. occur, altho the sing, is fairly well 
ill BSt ra te d . And, finally, the sing, is used altogether in addressing per- 
inns of the middle and lower classes in general. It is used, for example, 
ULMergreti to the torturer by his lord (337 ff.), in Amis by a duke to a 
kper (2077 ff.), in Guy by a knight to the host of an inn (1932 ff.), in 
^Rembnm by a kn^ht to the porter of a castle (68:8 ff.), etc. 

In the other MSS. which we are analyzing no examples of the plur. 
occur, and comparatively few of the sing., which could be placed under 
the present rubric. The sing, is used, to cite a very few examples as 
samples, in the Chron, of R. of Brunne by an earl to his servant 
(55:11 ff.), in the Story of England by a knight to an old woman 
(i225iff.), by the English chancellor to a German messenger sent by 
Richard in Richard (CfliMr) (1209!?.), in Athelston to messengers by an 
archbishop (396 ff., 707 ff.) and by an earl (726 ff.), in H, Synne by a 
bishop to a witch (519 ff.), by an s^bot reproving an old man (8531 ff.), 
by an earl to a prisoner supposed to be of low rank (106131!.), in 
Ferumbras by Oliver to his squire (217 ff.), by a peer threatening a Sara- 
cen burglar (2444), in Gowayn by the hero to the castle porter (81 1) 
and to his guide (2126 ff.), etc. 

In the Vernon MS, there are numerous examples of the use of the 
sing, by persons more or less superior to their hearers. In no case does 
such a superior use the plur. As examples of the address by nobles or 
knights may he cited the use of the sing, by an earl, in Poems j/, to a 
prisoner of unknown rank (719 ff.), in Barham by a knight to a poor 

(i34ff-)» in Homilies 10 by a rich knight to a beggar (43 ff.), etc. 
Among ecclesiastics, the monk in Euphros and the abbot thou a man, 
toeir friend (lySff., 422 fl.), in Homilies 3/ a monk uses the sing, to a 
young man (6), in Spir. Guy. there are inquiries by the prior of the widow 
of the ghost (p. 321 ff.), etc. Here we might also include the use of the 
sing, by a merchant to his slave, in Poems 3/ (783), in Leg. Aurea 5 by 
St Bernard to a churl (836), in Homilies S5 by a physician to a gar- 
dener (42), etc. 

Aside from the very few excepticms to an otherwise universal prac- 
tice there is nothing in the use of the pronoun by nobles, knights, ec- 
eleiiastics and other persons of superior social standing to tiieir inferiors 
which could not be anticipatod from the findings of foregoing sections. 
At the pHir^ was slowly becoming a mark of respect from an inferior to 
t iupefior, so in the i^eech of one who felt his superiority only the sing, 
wwiddhaveafdace. 
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21. Aditlt 2 to Children, 

From the Auchitileck MS. it appears that parents would use the 
sing, in speaking to their children irrespective of the social rank of the 
parents or the age of the children. In royal families it is used in Tars 
(Auch,) by the king to his daughter (52 et passim), in Bevis by the Sar- 
acen king to tlie princess (672, etc.) ; in noble families it is used in Antis 
by a duchess to her daughter (523 ff.), by an earl, in Guy, to his son 
(5611), etc.; in families of knightly rank it is used by a knight to his 
son in Arthour (29131!.), by ladies to their respective sons (4580 ff., 
4614 If., 7665 If.), etc.; and, finally, in lower class families it is ad- 
dressed, in 5 ". 5 *., by a wise man to his son (1235, etc.), and by a woman 
to her married daughter (17541!.), etc. 

The only example of the plur. from a parent to a child is in Arthour, 
where a mother has to admit to her son, a justice, that he is illegitimate: 

1141 f!. pei je me hong bi a cord, 

He ne leijep neuer a word! 

Adults not so related always use the sing, to children in the Auch- 
inleck pieces, also. For example, it is used in Amis by a leprous knight 
to his boy attendant (1687, etc.), in Bevis by a tutor of knightly rank to 
his ward (358, etc.), in Tristrem by a mariner to the child hero (312), 
etc. 

In the somewhat limited number of examples in this collection there 
is no instance of a plur, form addressed to a youth (squire or page) or 
to a maiden, whether the daughter of a noble or a maid-servant. 

In Homilies the sing, is used by Herod to his stepdaughter 
(39:13!!.), by Herodias to her daughter (39:25!!.), by the Virgin to 
Jesus (108:20!!.). 

In Kyng Alisaunder the king, passing for an astrologer, addresses 
young Alexander, his son, with the sing. (723 f!.). The deposed queen 
thous her natural son ( 1055 !!.), and Queen Candace and her son angrily 
use the sing, to each other (7744 !!.). 

In the Chron. of R. of Brunne it is not surprising to find that the 
mother uses both sing, and plur. to her son who is a king (269:26, 
270:1). In the few other cases of address to children only the sing, is 
used (142:11,294:23). 

I^c sing, only is used to children in the Story of England (2288 ff., 
2309 ff., 12239 ff., etc.). In Paleme the sing, is the normal form (341 ff., 
410 ff., 445 ff., etc.) ; but the cowherd changes to the plur. in addressing 
hU foster son, William, after the latter has been exalted to the thrtme 
(5267 ff.). The reason is equally clear when the wideed queeh changes 



sMioti after dbe Ibis si^dwed^im to lOr 

used 10 Kmu^roi 0^ ^ ISduu^ (C^) % tito 

lAroo nephew (d6it#.), in Mkelston (6^)» in ikfmda, 
^^1^413 ft, ao3 ft, ^), 

Sytme ^ds, coming to a maiden in the likeness of her 
l^ments^ very curiously use the plur. to her (8199 ft.). In the ofter cases 
ol ifee<^ by adults to duldien the sing, only is used (114$ ft., 1259 ft., 
2^64, etc.). Of course in the friar's directions for christening a <^ld 
die formula to be addressed to the child contains the sing. (9602). 

!n Fmmbras the sing, is used consistently by parent to child 
(i986ff., 5086 ft., etc.). 

The shifting use of sing, and plur. in the conversation between 
fisher and daughter, in the Perle, has already been noticed to some ex- 
tent in Section 7. Just as the daughter vacillates in the use of the pro- 
noun in the course of the various speeches so the father uses first sing. 
(242ft.), then plur, (287 ft.), then sing, and plur. intermingled (362 ft.), 
thm plur. and sing. (469 ft.), etc. It is possible to assume that the father 
is at times includii^ others than his daughter in his remarks tho it does 
not seem so likely in view of the fact that the daughter has already been 
convicted — or the author — of a seemingly purposeless mingling of the 
two fonns. 

In the Vernon MS. children are addressed with the sing, except in 
one case where the son is a pope {Gregorius 125 ft.). For examples of 
the ring, see: Poems (4:90), Cros (249 ft.), Alexius (445 ft.). Leg. 
Aurea 6 (329ft.), etc. 

If the perplexing use of the plur. in the Perle be set aside it will be 
found true that the parent or elder always addresses a child or younger 
person with the sing, unless circumstances have exalted the child so much 
that the speaker is compelled to recognize himself an inferior, socially, 
as, for example, in the case of the cowherd and his foster son in Paieme. 


24. Swfmuuy and Conclusions as to Address of Superiors to Inferiors. 

The relatively few examples of the plur. addressed to one socially or 
technically inlmior serve to strengthen the earlier conclusion that during 
ftin period included in (he second and third quarters of the fourteenth 
ccn^^ die use of the {dor. pronoun to an mcUvidual was regarded as a 
mmlc ol reject rather than as a sign of good breeding such as it became 
So the long occasio n a ll y finds it advisable to address with marked 
tt pc t one who was fmmerly his inferior. Ndiles knights, of 
Am,! find it aecesiarv at (hues to be politic in (hrir speech to social ui» 
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Mm, lltm !8iu^<ig to 8kow> however, 
at ^8 as a mere matter of habit, unless the few imexpli^e<l eases 
Ii(^e4 be accepted as evidence of such a growing temlei|c^* t^ar^ts at^ 
elders in general who habitually use the sing, to chtldren accasionally 
themselves placed by force of circumstances in a posi&n' ol inferiority 
to theie own diildren and use the plur. just as they wotiid to anyone el» 
of similar rank or renown. 
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IV. Miscellaneous. 

#5. Gkmts, Dwarfs, etc. 

In the romances, in particular, giants play a rather important part 
among the characters. Consequently it seems worth while to stop for a 
moment to investigate the form of address which might be used by 
people who happened to come in contact with them. 

In the Auchinleck MS. giants are usually addressed with the sing. 
In Guy in a combat with Amorant the hero uses the sing. (112:10, etc.) 
aitho one (dur. slips into the conversation with no apparent reason 
(110:4 ff.). Guy also uses the sing, to Colbrond (267:9^.). In Bevis 
giants are thoued by the hero (1872 ff., 2721 ff., 3601 ff., 3653 ff., etc.). 
In Rouland the hero uses the sing, to a Saracen giant (651 if.). In 
Tfistrem giants are thoued by the hero in combat (2331 if., 2762 if.), but 
a dwarf is honored with a plur. along with a sing, by Tristrem (2081 if.). 
Perhaps the rime is responsible for the plur. rather than any merit of the 
dwarf. 

In one or two other cases already noticed giants are addressed with 
the sing. Probably in their roles as romantic characters they are to be 
looked upon as knights who meet other knights in combat, man to man, 
and therefore worthy of knightly consideration, or else as Saracens who 
cannot expect much consideration from good Christians of any class. 

36. To Various Supernatural Beings. 

In the religious pieces, especially, angels play an important part, as 
do also various sorts of evil spirits. In the Auchinleck collection the 
sing, is used in De Great, by a messenger warning Lucifer of the danger 
of disobedience ( 9 ff.)i hy Adam and Eve to the fiend (288 If., 420 ff.), 
in Miracle by a clerk to an angel (35), in Harrowing by the Lord to 
Satan (71 ff.), and in Guy by a hermit to an angel (285:3). In the 
Ayenhite the master of the fiends frequently thous his fiends in council 
(239:14^.). In H. Synne the sing, is used by a man to an apparition 
of a wmnan (709 ff.), by a monk to the apparition of a foul person 
(2595 ff.), by a priest to a ghost (10357 ff.). Angels, good and bad, are 
ihoued by various ^icakers (225, 2453 ff*. 4664 ff., 7764, 7775 ff., 7797 ff., 
etc.). Only a necromancer, addressing his infernal master, very properly 
uses the plur. (8234 ff.). And, finally, from the Vernon MS., a fairly ex- 
M of ex a mp les might be given tho little would be gained by it 
Tbt ^ng. is add re ssed by St Paul to an angel in Poems (250), in 
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Creat, by Seth to Michael (p. 226), etc. Address to fiends is rather more 
common, however, tho no more respect is shown them in most cases than 
to good angels. The sing, is us^ by Ambrose to a fiend in Leg. Aurea 
^ (333 ill Homilies jy by a reformed woman to the devil (345 ff.)^ 
in Creat. by Adam and Eve to Satan (p. 223), etc. One plur. occurs in 
the speech of a Jew to his infernal majesty, in Theoph . : 

218 ff. . . . and comeh to asken ^ow merci. 

I prey )ow, lord, of pr gras, 
pat help him in pis cas! 

It would appear from the material at hand that angels were felt to 
be in a class with God and Jesus as sacred abstractions whereas the 
devils, etc., are more like the other dramatic characters of the literature 
under consideration. The devil is a feudal lord among his followers 
rather more often, it would seem, than God is among the angels. Hence 
the appearance of the plur. of respect in two speeches addressed to him. 

27. To Abstractions, Animals, Etc. 

In address to abstractions, animals, inanimate objects, etc., only the 
sing, occurs. It is used in Guy by the hero, as a page, to love (425 ff.), 
and by a knight to his broken sword (5225 ff.), in Bevis by a knight to 
his horse (3532 ff.), in Ayenhite by prudence to the love of eternal life 
(266:3, cic.) and by temperance to dread (269:28), in Kyng Alisaunder 
by the king to the magic trees of the moon and the sun (6896 ff., 
6963 ff.), in Richard {Caius) by the hero to the gift-horse of the soudan 
(5547 ff.), in Infancia by Jesus conunanding a tree to prostrate itself for 
his mother (82, 104), in H. Synne by a hermit to a friendly bear 
(4054 ff.) and by Robert, himself, to shrift (12075 ff.), in Ferumbras by 
Richard to his favorite horse (3713 ff.) and by Floripas in apostrophe to 
love (2795), and, finally, in the pieces of the Vernon MS. by the Virgin 
to the cross {Poems 52:2 et passim), by a bereaved man to earffi 
{Euphros. 393 ff.), by a king and a Christian prophet to an idol {Joseph 
391 ff.), etc. Numerous other minor examples might be given of speech 
to the soul, to birds and animals, to the dead, to ghosts, etc. But since 
the sing, is used uniformly nothing would be added to the resuhs already 
gained. 





V. GsHSRAt Summary anI) CoKCLtj^idK$. 

^>;lt YVtli AfiYe ocmntA to tbe^'caOer, no doubts m me ituitifirc^ 
whei^ paseiges diowing a coofusioii of the skgotlar: end 
ipl^ ptononns were iinder consideratioii* that perhaps too .much stress 
ins ;b<^ iidd upon texts whidi might not r^resent the work of the 
author at ail It is vei^ true that where a given text has passed 
the hands of numerous scribes much liberty may have been taken 
idth the form of k, and many changes may have been made by the care- 
lessness or ddiberate action of the copyist. And yet this may be said re^ 
garding the pronominal forms» that if the scribe deliberately changed the 
lotmof the pronoun he would do so because he felt that as he found it, 
did pot represent faithfully the conversation which the characters 
would be likely to hold, and if he unconsciously or carelessly changed 
cettain pronouns he would be likely to substitute forms in harmony with 
tds own experience. 

Just how far certain of the literary monuments which have been 
Studied ^ow the influence of the French versions of which they may 
have been translations or revisions it is also rather hard to determine. It 
can he said, however, that in no case does the English version use the 
plural as generally as the French does. We know that by the beginning 
of :me fourteenth century the pronoun of respect was well established in 
French usage. And so when we find an author or translator deliberately 
dunging to the sing, in the English it is safe to condude that the sing, 
was still the regularly accepted form. 

/ The results of this research have already been quite thoroly 
summed up in the summaries of the various chapters (Sections ii, ao 
and i 4 ). It remains, therefore, merely to summarize in general terms 
sooae of the condusions gained from the foregoing careful consideration 
of die material 

/V , During the period in which we arc chiefly interested the plur. of the 
ptmmm m so far as it can be deemed anything more dian an erratic and 
{Ittppoeeless deviatmn from the ordinary, older usage, is addressed to in* 
diieSy as a mark of respect, Consequently it is en^loyed most 
of&n subjects to. royalty^ by children to parents and in general by ip- 
fed a mpd of showing special deference or respect. Wien 
spimdi of persons who may be considered aii ioeia% 04011 
flMy’:|o be' fimnd in some wbkb 

Itowrer, even ^ sip)ur|sr% g 
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ioctai itif€ric»r or a parent to a child, a sudden accession of power or in^ 
duence may place the inferior so high that a plur. proootm witi seem to 
be quite fittkig when addtfsssed to him. 

' There is evidence of an increase in this pr^ce of formal ^dress, 
dio it is not easy to measure the growth because of the heterogeneous 
nature of the literature from which it has been necessary to draw con- 
clusions. In Sir Gawayn and WUliam of Palerne the plur. in the mouths 
of the characters seems due at times to mere force of habit. But if these 
two monuments be set aside we may say that the sing, is, even as late as 
the time of the Vernon MS., the accepted form and the use of the jdur. 
should call for some special explanation. That the use of the plur. is in- 
creasing seems to be evidenced by the very confusion and shifting which 
we have been unable to explain in many cases except as the proof of a 
divided usage in fourteenth-century England. 

yo. This new phase of polite usage which is invading England is, as 
one would expect, confined largely to members of the upper classes of 
society. Kings, earls, knights, ecclesiastics, etc., use it with deliberate 
intent to gain favor or appease wrath. They also use it occasionally with 
no marked reason but rather as tho it were becoming second nature to do 
so. And they very often shift from sing, to plur. as tho they had not yet 
made up their minds as to the desirability of being thus formal. But oti 
the whole it is from these classes that the great majority of our examples 
have come. 

The lowest classes still cling to the old form of address even in their 
speech to kings and queens. They are, of course, slow to adopt a custom 
which represents a phase of courtly life entirely foreign to their usual 
course of life. So, while in the French the sing, may be accounted for 
at times as a direct insult, it is rarely, perhaps never, that in the Ei^liSh 
of our period. Rather it shows the speech of the plain man who speaks 
sincerely and directly. 

ji. Not only is it impossible to trace from the literature at hand the 
various steps in the introduction of the formal pronoun into Englaiid 
because of the uncertainty still remaining concerning the age of some of 
the MSS. and the date of composition of their contents, but it is equally 
hopeless to try to locate the section of the country in which the praddee 
first took root We might reasonably conjecture that it spread froth* thb 
court to the East Midland country or that it came to soudiiast^ 
England from the continent, but a glance at the MSS. which w«'haM 
studied Will show that north, south, east and west are aBre^a^eseoMC^ It 
is extensively found might be least expected, in the coos^t^^i^ 

and in the Northwest. 
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Appendix. Summaries of the Various Manuscripts. 

While the primary purpose of this study is to trace as carefully as 
possible the growth of the practice of employing the plural y# in the 
toction of the singular thou during the fourt^nth century, yet it would 
be a pity to throw away altogether the by-products of such a study, 
which, as has been suggested in the Preface, were emphasized much 
more in the original form of this dissertation. And so it has seemed ad- 
visable to summarize as an appendix to the main study the more pro- 
nounced characteristics of the various manuscript collections along with 
a discussion of their relations to their sources. Perhaps such summaries, 
by shifting the point of view for the time being from the historical out- 
look to that of the individual manuscript, will throw more light on the 
rd^ve frequency of the usage in various times and places, and suggest 
possible influences working to spread the practice in medieval England. 

$ 2 . The Auchinleck MS. 

The examples of the use of the pronoun have been treated thruout 
the forgoing discussions as tho they came directly from the mouths of 
living speakers. Such a method is convenient and the results may be 
thought to have justified its employment. And yet, as we have said at the 
very outset, as evidence, such examples can be given only the weight of 
an opinion, the opinion of a writer who, in many cases, let us hope, set 
down what he was accustomed to hear, but who, not infrequently, no 
doubt, could not have ventured to utilize the pronouns of his day and so 
must have been compelled to imitate the language of other literature of 
an earlier time. Whether the writer, however, put into the mouths of his 
characters pronouns selected by analogy with contemporary usage or by 
analogy with the usage set forth in earlier literature, such use of the pro- 
noun is pretty sure to reflect those customs in which we arc interested, and 
therefore would seem to warrant the drawing of conclusions. 

But even this cannot be said of all manuscript collections. In the 
case of the Auchinleck MS. we not only do not know the identity of the 
author of a single piece but only in a few of the pieces can the individual 
chaiacta'isttcs of die authors be clearly traced. Furthermore, the pieces 
eontained in the collection were composed at various times, some shortly 
helore the collection was made, others well back in the previous century. 
U the eondustons drawn with regard to the use of the pronoun in this 
collection assume that usage of about 1325 A. D. is being shown, it must 
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be recognized that the usage which the authors themselves would know 
is not necessarily preserved, altho it is probably safe to assume, also, that 
this manuscript usage of about 1325 A.D. may have been somewhat 
archaic at the moment, both because of a tendency on the part of scribes 
to copy older forms even while trying to modernize literature, and be- 
cause literary style undoubtedly accepted a usage somewhat behind that 
of spoken discourse. And, finally, the influence of the French, from 
which many of the pieces have been translated, must be taken into con- 
sideration in attempting to estimate the value of the collection as por^ 
traying the usage of its time. 

After all, then, in considering the use of the pronouns in the Auch- 
inleck MS. the chief concern must be as to whether the immediate scribe 
has showed care in the retention or insertion of pronominal forms. And 
it must be remembered, also, that it is not a question of just one scribe, 
but probably of five, in this manuscript.®® 

There is to be found on the part of these scribes a degree of consist- 
ency which could scarcely have been expected. It is true that most of the 
examples of the use of the plural in the function of the singular show no 
pronounced reason for the use of the plural form, and in as many more 
instances the plural might have been similarly used instead of the singular 
which actually has been used. It is also true that in nearly half of the 
speeches where the plural form is so used there is an intermingling of 
singulars. Indeed this intermingling of the two forms is so common in 
the literature that one must conclude that it was so common in speech as 
to have occasioned no remark, much less to have been regarded as im- 
polite or improper. On the whole, however, where the plural forms are 
used as singulars, either consistently or in part, in an overwhelming 
majority of cases a sufficient reason can be found for their use, usually a 
desire to show marked respect. In a few cases the employment of die 
plur. is undoubtedly due to the exigencies of rime. In a few cases the 
use of the plural must be passed by without a satisfactory explanation. 

It is but just to conclude, however, that the scribes, in numerous ex- 
amples of the use of the plural in the function of singular, seemed to have 
known well enough what they were doing. 

33. MS. of the Royed College of Physicians. 

From so small a MS. and, at that, one of homilies, not very mucb 
could be expected bearing upon the points under consideration. Two OX- 
cellent cases of the plural used with the manifest intention of h 6 s!tg ro- 

Accorditiff to Kolbina. Enal. Stud. VIL igo. 





» wy good ohowtog. IW Inimitbg ikk^U 0mk 
oi^y poft ol tli« mUi ctfiiti^ Iom^ouM 

poopk ixwi^t pulpit.*^ 

1 ^ 4 y€!iiXnU of 

Tbt Aytftbki, as indoed one would suppose belorcliasid, does not 
llgidsli imy evidence widi r^fard to the use of die singular and plural 
ptonouns as addressed to one person. There is no representation of real 
in this work; if persons are introduced, they are either from die Bible 
or arc mere types and generalizations. Even to^ay, if we were giving 
i^eech to sudi lay figures, we would be likely to make them use to one 
another the older singular of die pronoun of address, which we still use 
in proverbs and fables at times. So in Ayenbite, whenever a pronoun is 
addressed to an individual it is in the singular. 

S 3 . MS. Additional 17 37 ^^ 

The examples from this MS. have been included merely for the sake 
of coti^leteness since all are far removed from the experience of every- 
day life. Only the singular is used, in many instances where a modem 
writer would probably be inclined to keep the same form still. 

3$. LincohCs Inn MS, 130 (Kyng Alisaunder). 

The examples of the plural from MS. Lincoln’s Inn 150 occur 
only in a narrow range of circumstances. They are, however, propor- 
donately numerous and most of them illuminating to a high degree. The 
in^cadon of the plural pronouns quoted is indeed perfectly apparent, — 
a complimentary feeling or pretense of respect. It is regrettable that in 
this monument where there is evidence of so much intelligence in 
handling pronouns the persons addressed are exclusively of the courtly 
class. 

The En glish account of Alexander is professedly a translation from 
the French; Weber thinks that a Latin romance forms the basis for 
some porttons. One cannot, then, say how far the enqdoyment of die 
phiral was the work of a French writer, and how much die work of the 

*t|{ we could folly rdy on the readings of the MS. this group of homilies 
Wcdld be vevy significant, not so much for the rapid spread of the plural pmooun 
|tt addfcw toen individual as for the substitution of the oblique for the nominative 
dm.pluiaL But two drcumstances make it seem very inwrobable that ^e 
It^lhe wSi gttke m much ahead of his time as the printed text would indkat*. 
^Ippemere wo other gtammotical peenfiarities in the uses of the pnOnOuni, and tl^re 
ll^olniliwee 0^ a nmenSnadve you addressed to more than one pfnon, i.e, mhuu 
Mh# Ik icemmmd lor as an error for 
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EtlgUiih taw nal a to rif tio^ judge hy a very aala 
Qioaiuiieii^ the er^t wositd have to be given to the oi^iiiidi Heivevef',^ 
it 19 reasonably certain that in the case o£ the piurats which wehavOi^^ 
scribe deliberately retained forms which he found In his original ot for 
what seemed to him good reasons inserted some of his own* Taking into 
consideration the freedom of alteration in translation whi4i prevailed in 
the xivth century, we can be perfectly sure that these cases of ^ jpkral 
must have been familiar to him. 

jy. The Chronicle of Robert of Brunne and Langtoffs Anglo^I^ortnan 
Original. 

Peter Langtoft lived in the reign of Edward I, and into the 
reign of Edward II.** The MSS. date from the reign of Edward II or 
the first part of that of Edward We can agree with Heame that 
Langtoft was not a Frenchman by birth, even tho we have to disagree 
with respect to '‘his being so very well vers’d in the French Language.” ” 
However, if French of Paris was to him ‘unknowe,’ we may enjoy a cer- 
tain advantage derived from this fact, for we are quite sure that his use 
of the pronoun was not that of the continent, but that of England, albeit 
of those persons in England who spoke Anglo-Norman. Since Lang- 
toft had little taste for direct quotation, in comparison with Robert of 
Brunne, the conclusion drawn from the comparison of the two works 
can be only of a general character, and cannot be extended to cover the 
several ranks of society. It is, however, clear that the singular prevails 
in Langtoft’s Chronicle and is a correct form of address even to royalty. 
Altho there are a respectable number of cases of the plural, they seem 
rather accidental than designed. Such a conclusion would indeed serve 
as a support for the statement that Langtoft did not know the usage of 
France for the pronoun of the second person.’* 

The translation of Robert of Brunne is almost entirely independent 
of its source in the matter of the use of the pronouns as in many envious 
particulars. It would be of no profit to go over statistically the relatiims* 
between the two. Suffice it to say that the plural is used with far greater 
frequency by Robert. Once in a while he may have turned into tlie 

•• Wright's Preface to The Chronicle of Pierre de Langtoft ^ xiii 
txl 

Heame’s Preface to Peter Langtoft s Chronicle, xxil 
* Shall we consider the imperative m -ea discussed m previous note* aaa aqit 
of sucker out of the ahsmiition in French of the sing, function the ^lut. foptl,^ or 
ate we to explain it as a grammatical peculiarity? On the latter poasil^ity 
Baht^ Altframdiehe GrammaHk (ipu) may throw a little lighti dr p mi 
aA ed. 
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jibgohr « food {^ural in hts original, but his general tendency is un* 
4lhi»tBd>le: to keep the original plurals, to change ori^nal singulars into 
phirals, and to use the plural freely in his independent speeches. The 
meaning of this is accentuated when we consider that in all probability 
Lu^^toft wrote for persons of some social station, and that Mannyng 
wrote for the common people.^* If we figure from the dates of com* 
{x»ition diis change must have taken place between a time soon after 
I3C^** and the year 1338,^* about thirty years. Even allowing for 
changes by the MS. copyists of the English and for none by the copyists 
of the Ang^o-Norman writer, the difference is sufficiently great. 

As to the usage of the pronoun in the Chronicle little need be added 
in particular. One of the points to be noticed, however, is the great 
frequency of plural forms in address to royalty in contrast to the in- 
frequency of them in address to the lords and knights. The other es- 
sential is the common use of the plural to the clergy, and particularly to 
the Pope, a point on which evidence is far to seek. 

38, The Lambeth Library MS. 

On account of the general nature of The Story of England and 
the considerable range of time which it covers the examples in it are al- 
together too scattering to serve as a basis for any definite conclusion. The 
only satisfactory attempt at a conclusion would be thru a brief enumera- 
tion of the various examples of the plural, but this would be merely 
repetition of facts set forth in preceding sections. There is, however, 
one characteristic of the very respectable showing of plural pronouns in 
this MS., namely, that they seem to have been largely overlooked or tol- 
erated in the translation from originals. For scarcely any of them can 
one feel an intention and definite purpose on the part of the author. 
Nevertheless the toleration is practically confined to suitable circum- 
stances, in which there may be respect ; and the mere fact of toleration 
speaks largely for the prevalence of the form. 

39. The Relation of WiUiam of Pederne to its French Original. 

Since the relation between William of Palerne and Guillaume de 
Paleme is closer than in any other case where we have the French orig- 
inal of a monument which falls within the province of the present study, 

^ See Mannyiig’s prologue to his Story of England 

**L«]|gtoft carries his narrative to the death of Edward I (July 1307) and 
lour iBOiUlis thereafter. 

N llannimg states the date in an ecclesiastical circumlocution at the end of the 
droulrk. 
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it will not be amiss to compare the two works in detail rather thaii in 
general, as is the method elsewhere.^® For address between parents and 
children the same rule holds in the French as we have observed in the 
English, there being but two points of difference worthy of note, namely, 
that the emperor uses the plural instead of the singular to his foster 
father, the cowherd, and that an emperor uses the plural to his daughter. 
The latter is probably significant even tho it is contrary to the form of 
address from a royal parent to a child in the other cases. In these two 
cases and in two others the English translator has shown his independ** 
ence in substituting singulars for plurals. On the other hand in one in- 
stance he has retained what seems to be an unfortunate mixture of 
singulars and plurals in his original. Likewise in the form of address to 
royalty the same lack of system is observable in the French as in the 
English ; or perhaps it would be more exact to say that the rule calls for 
the plural on all occasions, but that it is badly carried out. The differ- 
ence is clearly brought out by the following examples in which the trans- 
lator has changed the usage of his original; and these also show his 
ability to use his own judgment. There are five really important cases : 
the singular is changed to the plural in the speech of ambassadors on two 
occasions ; and the plural is changed to the singular in the address from 
an emperor to his equal, in the address from a hostile knight to a king, 
and in address from a knight to a queen who is practically a captive. 

For the address to nobles, etc , the comparison is hardly so satis- 
factory, altho one may say that the French again shows roughly the same 
usage as the English, in so far as one is able to determine the fatter. 
However the French employs the plural between foes, which the English 
twice changes to singular. The English makes two other changes, one 
from a good plural to a weak singular, and one from a very bad singular 
to a good plural. It is, however, noticeable that often here (as well as 
elsewhere) a vacillation between singular and plural forms in English 
goes back to a similar vacillation in French. In the address to William 
the change by the translator from plural on the part of the maid Alex- 
andrine to singular is very striking in its strict consistency. In the ad- 
dress from William’s lemman the English shows a persistent fluctuation 
between singular and plural, while the French appears to drop the sing- 
ular very early in their acquaintance. In the division on the address to 
ladies are first to be found radical and wide-spreading differences be- 
tween WUliam of Paleme and its original. Instead of the singular we 

Furthermore in this work a mere summing up of the 'French usage from 
the footnotes already given would be likely to leave out important pointf, slace a 
good deal of the poem has no equivalent in the English. 
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9 Mms of % icMpai^^to the tmpe^i^s 
$«|ii|gi!^ #iifts feom the euatomery ploret to ^ IsuDlUar ititigui^ just 
the E^glhji, but the address to the compaidOii from her sustress is 
dS# emit It, too, employs the piurai and may sbift to the singular 
only m a moment of coohd^ce. In address to the lower classes the 
plural in die French seems to be supplanting the singular ; in the English 
the difference is very marked. In address to God a plural in the French 
is veiy important and may be held responsible for a similar plural in an- 
odier place in the translation. 

Nidurally, then, the question arises : Is the use of the pronoun by 
the translator independent and to be taken in good faith as reproducing 
vdiat he had heard colloquially? Suspicion of the English version is 
aroused by its closeness in the use of the pronoun to Guillaume de 
Pahme, by its frequent mixture of forms corresponding to a mixture in 
that woric, and by its obvious tendency to correct inconsistencies in that 
work. Yet we have also before us evidence of independence of standards 
in certain respects, which, apparently, show that we have to deal with no 
slavish adoption of French customs of speech. It would be absurd to 
suppose that the French had no influence on the forms used, but it is un- 
necessary to suppose that its influence earned the translator beyond the 
colloquial English custom Relying on what we have previously observed 
in English monuments we should indeed suppose that its influence aided 
the translator in overcoming an innate reluctance to write what one has 
heard spoken unless one has also seen it written. One might note, in 
passing, the influence on the popular use of the plural pronoun which 
must have been exercised by the fair consistency ” of such a monument 
as this, even tbo it does not come in the first class with respect to pop- 
ularity. 

But the overwhelming evidence of the independence of the translator 
to be found in his statements as to the purpose of his task : 

167 ff. For he of frcnsch is fayre tale . ferst dede tronslate, 

In ese of englysch men . in englysch speche; 

5532 ff. be let make mater . in )ds maner speche, 

fqr hem fat knowe no frcnsche . ne neurr vndersto(ii). 

Finally, a word must be said of toe comparative badewardness of 

^ Skmt hi his remarks on the use of thou and y# hi his introductioo (xU Bi) 
uMilet mdf best examples,'* and hence his list gives one the impreHion of 
aseater eonsMenqr thmi actuaUy exists, 
w^tefenhig to Humphrey de Bohun, who had tfie trao^Mbu made. 



ii^ 4 idliig Ike ii6«ir of tlie tkelroitl^f^f 

mkotf WJIUmh, ^^'WeltiH^w tkat die translatioiiivaf «Wde for 
ik £ar( ol Hereford,*^ and that hen^ the d^te nmst^ k|re bd^ 

between 1356 ahd 1361.®*^ A9 to the original, it ym translated froth thf 
Latin for tlw Countess Yolandc,** probably between' 1I78 and taoo,®* 
tho the only extant MS. dates from the second half of the xMhh ttnj- 
tury.®* We have seen that in the English work the tlsc of the (ilural iS 
not so far advanced as it is in the French,®® even tho it be quite as edtt- 
sistent. In other words, the use of the more fohnal prdnoun, u e., the 
phiral in the function of singular, is not so well develop in the En^sh 
version of the xivth century as die French is in the xiith centhry orig- 
inal. 

40. The Caius College MS. 

In the use of the pronoun to individuals MS. Caius CoUege 
175 resembles MS. Lincoln’s Inn 150. The examples from it are almost 
altogether confined to the speech of persons in the higher ranks of 
society. However, altho the instances of the plural are numerous, they 
arc in the present MS. less striking and less conclusive, with perhaps 
one exception. There are, indeed, plenty of cases here to establish the 
fact that the plural pronoim was in common use in cotutly classes and 
that it conveyed the idea of respect. On the other hand King Richard 
seems to use the plural freely to his inferiors ; this would be very im- 
portant were the instances of it thoroly to be relied on. In this MS. 
Richard is, like Alisaunder, confessedly a translation from the French, 
and hence, to judge by the analogy of monuments with which we can, 
compare the French original, the ultimate responsibility for the cases of 
the plural must be ^ven to France. However the fact that the English 
scribe has retained them is evidence that they were familiar to him. 

41. Infanda Saluatoris. 

In Infancia there are over a dozen examples of address to various 
persons, and nearly all of these give the impression of homely reidity, far 

See line 5521 in the text, and a note by Skeat on page ix of the intrbduCT 

tion. 

^Palirne i6x ff. and 5521 ff. 

Introd. to PaUme, xi. 

•*(?, *P. 96 S 3 ff. 

« Intnod. to Palerm, xvi, and introd. to G. de P. x ff. 

w Introd. to Pateme, xlv, and introd. to G. de P. xlii. 

WG. F„ ttnlike the other originals of which this work talteS li 

written in the standard French of the northeast; cl Introd. xxii. 
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setting is from actnai life. Altho they do not dirow any 
11^ oi| the use of the phiral, they do at least testify to the prevalence 
uf fhti singular in the hufid:>ler walks of English life. In the piece there 
att no examples of the use of the plural to an individual. 

f?. MS. Regius i/ B jezni. 

The contents of this MS. are of a literary type which does not call 
for personal address, and so, when the pronoun of address does occur, it 
is in the nature of an accident. Only the singular is used in the few in- 
dances where the pronoun is called for. 

4}. MS. Cambr. Dd V. 64. 

The pieces of MS. Cambr. Od V. 64 are of such a nature that ad- 
dress to another person is almost out of the question. In the few cases 
that occur the singular only is found. The examples fall into three 
classes, namely, address to a few human beings, to God, and by the author 
to the reader. 

44, MS. Horl. lyoi. 

In the two pieces in this MS. which are credited to Robert Manning 
of Brunne there is a fairly nch harvest of forms which help in the con- 
sideration of the question of formal address. It is true that the char- 
acters are of the lower classes more frequently than in such a piece as 
Palerne and so less apt to display this new fashion in speech which the 
courtly classes are cultivating. But the very lack of an atmosphere of 
culture and courtliness makes the few examples of the use of the plural 
all the more valuable. 

Just how far the Handlyng Synne has been influenced in this matter 
by the Manuel des Pec hies is hard to say. The Manuel has the plural in 
many passages where the Enghsh version adopts the singular. More- 
over it is impossible ofttimes to find a corresponding passage in the 
Manuel This much can be said, however, regarding formal address in 
the two versions, that whereas in the French Manuel the plural seems to 
be used often without any special intention of showing respect, in H. 
Synne it is an innovation still more or less significant. 

45. The Use of the Pronoun in the English Ferumbras Compared to the 

Use of It in the French Fierabras. 

It is first requisite to discover the underlying principle in the use of 
tile pronoun of die second person as it is shown in Fierabras which is 
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found in a Picard MS. of the first half of the xivth century Of course 
not all the instances of the use of the pronoun in direct address are given 
in the notes to the preceding pages, but a fairly representative portion 
• are. From ^ese it is conspicuously shown that the standard form of the 
pronoun to be used in all ordinary circumstances was the plural. It is 
the correct form not only from inferiors to their superiors, and between 
equals, but also from superiors to their inferiors. In the use of it there 
is no evidence of a desire to be polite, and it is even used in moments of 
anger. The use of the plural has furthermore been carried over into 
some cases where certainly it would not be expected, e. g., in speaking to 
a horse or praying to the Saracen god. The use of the plural pronoun, 
then, being normal, it is for the singular that reasons have to be found. 
In most cases it accompanies scornful speech ; indeed so true is this that 
one quickly learns to rely on it for understanding the feeling of the 
speaker. However, m a few cases it indicates the inferiority of the per- 
son spoken to, and, in at least one case, familiarity on the part of the 
speakers, altho it does not seem to be used to children. It is also used in 
praying to God, and it may be used in aoostrophizing an absent person. 
There are to be noted, moreover, a few cases of the singular which are 
quite inexplicable, and indeed quite incorrect, unless some further sig- 
nificance in the passages has been lost. When the singular and the plural 
pronouns occur in the same speech or connected speeches, they are ordi- 
narily very clearly intended to show a change of sentiment on the part of 
the speaker. Indeed nice effects are thus obtained of which modern French 
is quite incapable. It must be admitted on the other hand that there are 
some instances in which singular forms seem to intrude into the use of 
plurals purely from oversight on the part of the author. 

What, then, has the English translator done with the pronouns of 
his source, plurals, singulars, and the two combined ^ First, of the French 
plurals, those preserved in the English version can be counted on one 
hand. One might say that the great preponderance of plural forms has 
been swept away, except for a few trifling vestiges. Yet these are hot 
chance vestiges, for one could scarcely look for them in more significant 
places: the peers protesting to Charles for one of their number, the 
peers demanding of Charles the protection of more men, and a captured 
peer protesting to the amiral that he is but a poor knight. Nevertheless 
it would be unsafe to say that equally significant places for consistent 
plurals might not be found. The number of cases of plurals hi the 
French text changed for the most part into singulars but yet retaining in 


•« Introduction to Fierabras, p xx. 
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Mi 4 ixm coQ^letdy chiuige<i The persisemt flmA prcmouiiA 
imll ^dsiui%v he eoosideted as mdkaHiig resp^ pmid^ we give 
of the Mbt It would, however, not he easy to make 
oei a ease lor thesr m ccmtrast with other examples in which only the 
^Ogiihkr occurs. Ftirdiermore in the speeches in which plurals and 
'illigiilars occur together, their connection does not usually make good 
$enso<«rlhere is no implied change of mood on the part of the speaker. 
Really, ^en, the best that one can say for these plural pronouns cling- 
ing to dieir existence in the midst of singulars is that they were over- 
looked]^ die translator in speeches in which they were not in themselves 
inappropriate. Or not impossibly the translator may have changed bis 
mind as to which form he would use. Taking up lastly the cases of 
pluraOs changed thruout into singulars we can get an idea how re- 
lentlessly die translator worked. A mere glance at the previous pages 
and the notes shows that such cases make up the bulk of the examples. 
In Certain sections, such as the address of Christians to the peers, they 
make up practically all the examines. 

Of the examples in Fierabras of a combination of singular with 
plural forms there is no case in Ferumbras in which they are brought to 
a uniform plural. Scarcely more passages containing both singular and 
piural are retained in the same form than passages of consistent plural. 
Of these mixtures of singular and plural which have been preserved little 
can be said in explanation. By reducing, however, (as is done in most 
cases) a change between singular and plural to uniform singulars, some 
of the most spirited changes in mood which the original shows have been 
lost 

Finally, we have to consider the treatment of the singular as it oc- 
curs in the original. There are no cases of the changing of a group of 
singular forms into consistent plurals, but there are three cases of 
changing such a group into one of singular and plural forms. Their im- 
poitamce hardly needs to be emphasized. The language of Floripas to 
Charks is furmshed with enough plural pronouns to keep it from the 
ntdenesi that it seems to have in Fierabras, The report of a king to the 
abdral is giWa at'least one plural pronoun,— altho indeed that pronoun 
has no equivalent in the French eidicr singular or plural. Finally, in the 
very rei^ectful last speech from the wounded Ferumbras to his con^ 
qjuetor, Ofiver, there are two plural pronouns. This was not quite an in- 
ii0vatk% lor phir^ Imd occurred in the original shortly before. These 
Idheagesdonoleemio havebe^ It is hi^ty neceslary to 
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M that in alt caaea singnlaira 'M ft» 

fernd in the traniiaticnti. 

The hasie pfindp)^ of the English translatoc of fiier^rak mit^^ 
*d«^f by this time, and Indeed it has been tacitly assumed in the 
paragraphs. Yet it ought to be definitely stated in eontrast to tie pito- 
dple observed in the original. In our Middle English Version the siiigt^ 
lar i^ the normal and regular form, to be used in a large majortfy of the 
cases. So far from there being any scorn implied in the Use of iti it is 
certain that it is perfectly respectful, not only between equals, but also tn 
superiors. It is the plural pronoun that has to be accounted lor in the 
translation. Examples of it examined as to internal structure or in cooti*^ 
parison with examples of the singular addressed to the same person ihay^ 
be perplexing, but yet in all but a negligibly small number of cases we 
can see that it implied respect. When a group such as that of address to 
Charles is compared with one like that of address to the peers the $ig<* 
nilicance of the plural comes out startlingly. 

We are indeed fortunate in having the version from which the 
English Ferumbras was translated, altho perhaps not the actual MS. used* 
The task of translating the two forms of the pronoun from the French^ 
in which the use of them was still uncertain, into the English, in which 
their use was rapidly shifting, was not a slight one. The work seems to 
have been done conscientiously. A sidelight on the character of our scribe 
is given by the existence of a first draft, which in two instances shows a 
change of mind on the very subject of this chapter, 

46 . MS. Cotton Nero A x. 

Difficult as it is to compare four works so unlike as those of MS. 
Nero A x with respect to their use of the pronoun, it is nevertheless 
necessary at least to attempt it. First, Perle, altho the range qf quota* 
dons is narrow, shows a distinct tendency toward the use of the plural 
Indeed, so remarkable are the cases of the plural between father and 
daughter that we may feel a reasonable confidence that in circumstand^ 
similar to those of Gawayn the actual number of plural pronouns woc^ 
have been equally large. Doubtless one may think of the usage of Ih# 
daughter as the common usage in the world, and of the fhet that the 
father uses the plural form as a matter of humility before one who ui the 
City of the Lan^ is a queen. The use of the plural may certainly.be S|d4 
to make for vividness of the account, since in mere visions and idso* hs 
allegories the singular is more natural even to-day. In t^ 

oi (dural forms is proportionately less, aii4t'the« reason 
seems to be that it utitizes Biblical material, in which ihofdmralts icart(% 
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jwigie again by the feeliijg of the {present time. That ^ural 
&fm do occur is indeed remarkable. In Paciena, however^ the singular 
B widiout exception, and seems to show a uniformity which the for* 
r work only approximated. In Gnmayn the predominating use of the* 
phiral is the carrying out of ‘a principle a^^arent in Perle and one strong 
enough to make itself felt even in Clannesse. 

The use of the plural pronoun in Gau ayn is one of the most remark- 
d)le things in the history of the pronoun of address for the xivth cen- 
tury, Akho the examples of the use of the singular are not wanting, 
and indeed make a very respectable showing, the plural prevails, and the 
examples of it become so numerous and so extensive that one could not 
think of quoting them all. In significance the use of the plural seems to 
be radier different from that in the other English monuments of the 
period, and also from the French usage. The plurals do not show any 
especial respect ; neither are they forms always to be used unless one in- 
tends insult. Rather they are a part of the courtly speech and the courtly 
manners of the poem. Thus no particular case of the plural needs to be 
explained, as ordinarily it does in the monuments under consideration; 
on the other hand the use of the singular likewise scarcely needs to be ex- 
plained, and altho it is significant in some cases, in others it is not. The 
use of the pronouns will be found to be in harmony with the unique char- 
acter of the work. It would be a little unsafe to suppose that the use of 
the plural was so common in actual life, even of a castle, as it is in this 
poem, just as it would be unsafe to take this romance as a realistic pic- 
ture of manners. In these particulars as well as in the extraordinary de- 
scription of color there is evidence of conscious art and idealization. 

Finally, die provenience of MS. Cotton Nero A x must not be over- 
k)oked and the nature of its language. It comes from the northern part 
of the west of England, far from the influence of France. But it would 
be absurd to suppose that the author was unacquainted with French, even 
tho the assumption by Gaston Paris of a French original be repudiated. 
And yet there is still the strange contrast between the modernity of the 
use of the plural and the antiquity of the language, which indeed strongly 
recalls Spei|ser in the fondness for archaic and obsolete words. It is a 
contrast wmeh by no means detracts from the interest of MS. Cotton 
Nero A x. 

The Vimon MS. 

Altho the Vernon MS. does not furnish us with any fresh informa- 
tkMi r^iarditig fofliis of pronominal address in worldly intercourse, it has 
enough cases of the plural to establish rather than to discount the con- 
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elusions at which we have already arrivedy^and that in a reli^ous^ 
mosi^ere, which is usually conservative. We can hardly compare the 
general usage with that of the smaller and more vahiabte MSS; widl 
which we started, altho we would venture the opinion that the use of the 
plural is further developed, even for family and social relationships. 
Such an opinion would receive some tangible support from the con^ari*' 
aon of the two texts of the King of Tars and from the state of develop- 
ment of the plural pronoun in the religious field. It is indeed for the 
latter that MS. Vernon is most valuable, supplying as it does facts that 
without it would be quite lacking or but half established. More is not 
necessary than to mention again the capital examples of the respectful 
plural to ecclesiastics of varying stations, and — what seems to us much 
more of a curiosity — the use of the plural to God and to the Virgin Mary. 
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